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This  report  Is  written  using  U.S.  customary  units  for  all  distances, 
areas,  flows,  and  loading  factors.  For  those  who  are  more  familiar  with  or 
have  a  need  to  use  SI  units  (international  System)  this  table  is  Included. 
The  table  contains  a  conversion  factor  with  which  to  multiply  the  customary 
unit  to  yield  the  SI  unit.  Conversion  factors  are  shown  to  4  significant 
figures  but  units  In  the  text  are  rounded  to  be  consistent  with  the  accuracy 
of  the  customary  unit. 


Table  of  Units  and  Conversions 


U.S.  customary 

Conversion 

SI 

inches  (In) 

25.1*0 

millimeters  (mm) 

miles  (mi) 

1 .609 

kilometers  (km) 

feet  (ft) 

.301*8 

meters  (m) 

million  gallons  per  day 
(Mgal/d) 

.01*381 

cubic  meters  per 
second  (m3/s) 

acres  per  Mgal/d 

9-238 

hectares  per  m3/s 

gallons  per  day  per  foot 
( (gal /d) /f t ] 

.01242 

meters  squared  per  day 
(m2/d) 

cubic  feet  per  second 
(ftJ/s) 

.02832 

cubic  meters  per 
second  (m3/s) 

WATER  BUDGET  AND  HYDRAULIC  ASPECTS  OF  ARTIFICIAL  RECHARGE, 


SOUTH  COAST  OF  PUERTO  RICO 


by 

James  E.  Heisel  and  Jose  R.  Gonzalez 


ABSTRACT 

An  analog  model  was  used  to  evaluate  ground-water  conditions  on  the 
south  coast  of  Puerto  Rico.  Water  levels  during  a  normal  period  and  during 
an  extended  drought  were  simulated.  Recharge  and  discharge  values  are 
reported. 

The  model  was  also  used  to  evaluate  the  possibilities  of  using  treated 
waste  water  to  recharge  the  aquifer.  Three  methods  were  considered: 
infiltration  basins,  injection,  and  irrigation.  The  tests  were  planned  to 
determine  what  changes  in  water  levels  would  result  if  certain  rates  of 
application  were  used.  Because  of  the  limited  vertical  hydraulic  conduc¬ 
tivity,  irrigation  is  suggested  as  the  most  practical  method  of  waste  water 
use.  Injection,  though  practical  from  the  mechanical  standpoint,  may  be 
objectionable  from  health  and  aesthetic  standpoints. 


INTRODUCTION 

This  report  summarizes  the  findings  and  activities  of  an  investigation 
whose  overall  purpose  was  to  evaluate  the  ground-water  conditions  in 
selected  areas  (fig.  1)  on  the  south  coast  of  Puerto  Rico.  An  analog  model 
was  used  to  evaluate  the  water  budget  and  ground-water  levels  during  a 
normal  period  and  also  under  a  drought  condition  which  approximated  the 
period  from  1971  to  1973-  The  model  was  also  used  to  evaluate  the  change  in 
water  levels  that  can  be  expected  if  treated  waste  water  is  returned  to  the 
aquifer  utilizing  infiltration  basins,  irrigation,  or  injection  wells,  and 
to  determine  if  water  reuse  is  a  possible  solution  to  the  chronic  water 
shortage  in  this  area. 

This  investigation  was  performed  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  as  part  of  their  Ponce  Regional  Water  Resources 
Management  Study. 
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Figure  1. --South  Coast  Model  Study  Area 


Area 


The  south  coast  of  Puerto  Rico  is  dry  compared  to  most  of  the  island. 
Most  of  the  rain  occurs  in  the  late  summer  and  fall  and  very  little  occurs 
in  the  winter  and  spring. 

Precipitation  on  the  alluvial  plain  varies  from  an  average  of  33  in 
a  year  near  Guinica  to  about  44  in  near  Central  Aguirre.  Rainfall  also 
varies  in  a  north-south  direction.  The  orographic  effect  and  prevailing 
wind  directions  are  such  that  the  coast  is  drier  and  rainfall  increases  in 
the  direction  of  the  foothills.  In  the  coastal  plains  the  average  rainfall 
is  less  than  40  in  a  year.  Streams  that  enter  the  coastal  plain  drain 
mountainous  areas  where  bedrock  is  close  to  the  surface  and  rainfall  is 
considerably  higher — 80  to  90  in  per  year.  In  spite  of  this,  many  streams 
in  the  plains  are  dry  most  of  the  year.  Water  in  the  streams  draining  the 
mountains  soaks  into  the  streambed  soon  after  reaching  the  plains,  provid¬ 
ing  much  needed  recharge. 

The  major  aqu i fers  and  the  ones  of  concern  in  this  report  are  the 
alluvial  fans  that  form  the  coastal  plains.  From  Ponce  eastward  to 
Patillas  these  fans  coalesce  to  form  the  continuous  coastal  plain  that  is 
about  43  mi  long  and  from  0.9  to  4  mi  wide.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
study  area  the  alluvium  is  discontinuous,  occurring  only  in  the  drainage 
valleys  between  large  limestone  hills.  The  limestone  hills  are  generally 
of  low  permeability  in  their  core  but  have  greater  permeability  along  their 
flanks . 

East  of  Ponce,  water-table  conditions  occur  in  the  bedrock  foothills 
north  of  the  study  area  and  for  the  most  part,  on  the  upper  coastal  plain. 
However,  discharge  areas  along  the  coast  are  identifiable  by  swamps, 
mangrove  areas,  and  a  high  water  table  and  artesian  pressures  in  deep  wells. 
This  is  due  to  the  occurrence  of  coarser-grained  materials  near  the  bottom 
of  the  aquifer  and  finer-grained  material  at  the  top,  creating  semiartesian 
conditions.  More  water  moves  seaward  in  the  lower  part  of  the  aquifer  than 
at  the  top.  The  condition  is  important  to  the  ground-water  user  on  the 
south  coast,  because  it  provides  a  measure  of  protection  against  water- 
quality  degradation  due  to  encroachment  of  saltwater  from  the  sea.  In  many 
areas,  pumping-water  levels  are  below  sea  level  inland,  while  artesian 
pressures  above  or  near  sea  level  may  be  found  in  wells  near  the  coast. 

Previous  Investigations 


Studies  of  the  specific  areas  that  make  up  the  south  coast  have  been 
performed  and  reports  are  available  in  the  form  of  Puerto  Rico  Water 
Resources  Bulletins. 
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T H«*  areas  are  outlined  In  figure  2  and  the  reports  are  listed  In  the 
selected  references  section  of  this  report. 

An  analog  mode  I  of  the  south  coast  alluvial  aquifer  was  constructed  by 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  analog  ossie I  laboratory  at  Phoenix,  Arizona  under 
the  direction  of  Gordon  Bennett.  Bennett  (1976)  reported  on  the  model  which 
was  built  using  data  obtained  in  earlier  studies.  Certain  mod i f I  cat  Ions 
were  made  on  the  mode  1  for  this  study.  These  mod  I f icat ions  were  made  only 
to  boundary  conditions  and  values,  and  not  to  the  hydraulic  conductivity 
simulated  in  the  model. 


Goals  of  the  Project 

The  primary  goal  of  the  project  was  to  identify  water-budget  boundary 
values  using  the  analog  nxide I  to  simulate  water  levels  in  a  normal  period 
and  in  an  except i ona l 1 y  dry  period. 

Another  goal  was  to  evaluate  the  possibility  of  recharging  the  aquifer 
using  waste  water.  The  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  is  involved  in  planning 
and  building  three  regional  sewage  treatment  plants  at  Ponce,  Guayanllla, 
and  Guayama.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  effluent  from  these  plants  be 
reused.  This  study  makes  use  of  the  analog  model  to  determine:  (1)  what 
water-level  changes  would  occur  if  certain  amounts  of  treated  water  were 
applied  to  the  land  by  irrigation,  injection,  and  infiltration  basin 
techniques;  and  (2)  whether  the  aquifer  could  accept  and  redistribute  this 
water  if  it  were  applied  by  any  of  these  means. 


GROUND-WATER  REGIME 

For  several  centuries,  surface  water  has  been  used  for  irrigation  on 
the  south  coastal  plain  of  Puerto  Rico.  A  stress  undoubtedly  was  applied 
to  the  alluvial  aquifers  as  recharge  from  the  water -spread i ng  effect  of 
irrigation.  The  irrigation  system  based  on  surface  water  reached  its  peak 
in  the  1940' s.  Prior  to  1940,  ground -water  pumpage  from  the  alluvial 
aquifers  was  s I i gh t - -be i ng  primarily  industrial,  associated  with  sugarcane 
refining,  or  for  small  municipal  supplies.  Between  1940  and  I9b0  a  new 
ground-water  regime  was  imposed  on  the  old  with  the  de\ .  lopment  of  ground 
water  foi  irrigation.  Irrigation  with  ground  water  not  only  supplemented 
the  surface  water  used  for  irrigation  but  in  some  areas  replaced  it.  Thus 
a  new  ground-water  regime  was  developed  with  new  stresses  due  to  pumpage 
and  a  reduction  in  recharge  from  surface-water  sources. 

In  the  I9b0's,  the  development  ot  industry  with  large  water  demands 
created  new  stresses  and  with  them  a  new  ground-water  regime.  In  some  areas 
irrigated  sugarcane  land  was  taken  out  of  production  by  industrial  develop¬ 
ment.  Depending  upon  the  industry,  an  increase  or  reduction  in  ground-water 
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pumpage  resulted.  If  the  land  had  been  Irrigated  by  surface  water,  a  net 
loss  In  recharge,  at  least  locally,  usually  took  place.  The  general 
Impact  was  one  of  diminishing  recharge  from  the  water-spreading  effect  of 
Irrigation  and  increasing  stress  on  the  aquifer  due  to  Increased  ground- 
water  pumpage. 


Recharge  Sources 

The  alluvial  aquifers  are  replenished  by  (I)  water  falling  on  the  land 
as  precipitation,  (2)  water  infiltrating  from  the  streams,  (3)  water  running 
off  the  bedrock  hills  and  infiltrating  the  alluvium,  and  (**)  excess  irriga¬ 
tion  water  seeping  into  the  aquifer. 

J.  Water  falling  on  the  land  as  precipitation  provides  little  recharge 
during  most  rainfall  events.  Only  when  a  large  storm  dumps  several  inches 
on  the  area  In  a  relatively  short  time  Is  there  sufficient  water  to  recharge 
the  aquifer.  Different  areas  will  receive  different  amounts  of  recharge, 
some  none,  from  this  source.  However,  this  is  not  the  major  source  of 
recharge  on  the  south  coast.  Host  of  the  rain  is  utilized  in  replacing  soil 
moisture  of  which  there  Is  a  chronic  deficiency  on  the  south  coast. 

2.  Water  Infiltrating  from  the  streams  where  they  cross  the  alluvial 
aquifers  provides  some  recharge  to  the  aquifers.  The  effect  of  their 
recharge  is  local,  its  benefit  being  greatest  right  at  the  stream  and 
diminishing  rapidly  at  a  distance  from  the  stream.  Most  of  the  recharge 
from  this  source  occurs  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  alluvial  plains  near  the 
foothills.  In  some  places  and  at  some  times  this  is  the  major  source  of 
recharge  (McC)ymonds,  1972). 

3.  Water  running  off  the  bedrock  hills  as  sheet  flow  provides  an 
insignificant  amount  of  recharge  to  the  alluvium  along  the  foothills. 

i*.  Excess  irrigation  water  seeping  into  the  aquifer  provides  a  large 
amount  of  recharge  to  the  alluvial  aquifers  on  the  south  coast.  Much  of 
this  irrigation  water  is  diverted  from  the  streams  soon  after  they  enter 
the  alluviated  area;  some  is  ground  water.  Varying  amounts  of  the  applied 
water  are  recharged  to  the  aquifer;  some  estimates  for  certain  areas  are 
given  In  the  literature:  Coamo  30  percent  (Giusti,  1971);  Ponce  19  percent 
(McC lymonds ,  1972);  and  Jobos  30  to  50  percent  (McClymonds  and  Ofaz,  1972). 
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Natural  Discharge 


Natural  discharge  from  the  alluvial  areas  consists  of  (I)  surface  run¬ 
off,  (2)  ground-water  flow  to  the  sea,  and  (3)  evapot ranspl rat  Ion. 

1.  Surface  runoff  consists  of  (a)  water  that  enters  the  area  as 
surface  water,  in  streams  passing  through  the  alluvia)  area,  (b)  runoff  from 
precipitation  on  the  alluvial  plain,  and  (c)  water  that  emerges  from  the 
ground  and  enters  the  streams  and  canals  as  base  flow.  Ouring  the  wet 
season,  streams  may  carry  large  amounts  of  water  as  they  enter  the  coastal 
plain  from  the  foothills;  some  of  this  is  carried  across  the  coastal  plain 
to  the  sea  where  Its  usefulness  as  freshwater  is  lost.  Ouring  the  dry 
season  most  of  the  stream  channels  In  the  alluvium  will  be  dry,  except  near 
the  coast  where  the  bottom  of  the  stream  channel  is  below  the  water  table. 

The  stream  will  then  become  a  gaining  stream  as  water  from  the  aquifer  is 
discharged  as  ground-water  runoff. 

2.  Offshore  ground-water  flow  to  the  sea  occurs  along  most  of  the  south 
coast.  Locally,  under  heavy  pumping  conditions,  this  flow  may  be  temporarily 
reversed.  The  amount  of  ground  water  lost  to  the  sea  for  the  area  from  Ponce 
to  Patillas  was  determined  to  be  10  Mgal/d  for  a  period  with  little  rain 
(Bennett,  1976). 

3.  Direct  evapotranspiration  from  the  water  table  affects  the  water 
budget  of  the  aquifer  only  near  the  coast  where  the  water  table  is  near  the 
ground  surface.  Away  from  the  coast,  soil  moisture  Is  involved  in  this 
process  but  not  water  from  the  water  table.  About  5  in  per  month  evaporates 
from  the  aquifer  if  the  water  table  is  at  the  surface.  This  value  is 
reduced  relative  to  the  distance  from  the  water  table  to  the  land  surface  so 
that  at  a  depth  of  about  6  ft  no  more  evaporation  takes  place  (Bennett,  1976). 
Figure  3  is  a  graphical  presentation  of  this  relation. 


Induced  Discharge 

Induced  discharge  from  the  aquifer  is  by  pumping  wells  and  ground-water 
discharge  through  the  coastal  canal  system. 

Bennett  (1976)  reported  pumpage  from  the  alluvial  aquifer  of  1**8  Mgal/d 
of  which  13**  Mgal/d  was  for  irrigation  in  the  area  between  Ponce  and  Guayama. 
Pumpage  data  are  the  sum  of  withdrawals  from  46  subareas  within  the  larger 
area  for  the  period  between  1961  and  1969-  Monthly  values  were  determined 
for  a  year  in  each  of  the  subareas  but  not  the  same  year  in  each  case. 

Wetlands  and  swamps  that  parallel  the  coast  have  been  drained  and  the 
land  used  for  agriculture.  The  drainage  has  required  an  extensive  network  of 
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closely  spaced  canals.  The  wetlands  and  swamps  were  areas  of  ground-water 
discharge.  The  canal  system  has  permanently  lowered  the  water  table  and  has 
probably  redistributed  the  pattern  of  ground-water  discharge,  causing  less 
to  be  discharged  directly  to  the  sea,  and  more  to  be  discharged  in  the 
former  wetlands. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ANALOG  MODEL 

The  analog  model  was  described  by  Bennett  (1976).  Some  of  the  basic 
design  parameters  are  repeated  here  for  convenience. 

The  model  is  a  three-dimensional  electrical  network.  There  are  three 
vertical  layers,  each  of  which  simulates  a  depth  zone  in  the  saturated  part 
of  the  aquifer.  All  these  zones  have  a  horizontal  nodal  spacing  of  800  ft 
in  both  the  north-south  and  east-west  directions.  The  top  layer  represents 
the  top  30  ft  of  the  saturated  part  of  the  aquifer;  the  second  layer  repre¬ 
sents  the  70-ft  saturated  zone  between  *30  and  -100  ft;  and  the  last  zone 
represents  all  of  the  saturated  zone  in  excess  of  100  ft.  The  deepest 
saturated  zone  extends  to  300  ft  but  is  adjusted  to  simulate  accurately  the 
proper  depth  in  areas  where  the  total  thickness  is  less  than  300  ft  but 
greater  than  100  ft.  The  third  layer  is  not  modeled  where  the  saturated 
thickness  is  less  than  100  ft.  Similarly,  the  second  layer  is  adjusted  to 
simulate  accurately  depth  between  100  and  30  ft  and  is  not  modeled  in  areas 
where  the  saturated  thickness  is  less  than  30  ft.  Recharge  is  applied  to 
the  model  in  the  top  layer  only  and  in  alternate  nodes  of  alternate  rows. 

The  spacing  between  consecutive  recharge  nodes  is  I ,600  ft. 

Vertical  connection  between  the  modeled  zones  is  also  simulated  at 
alternate  nodes  in  alternate  rows.  The  vertical  hydraulic  conductivity  is 
modeled  so  that  Kv  “  0.001  Kh,  where  Kv  is  the  vertical  hydraulic  conductivi 
ty  and  Kh  is  the  horizontal  hydraulic  conductivity. 

Where  rivers  play  an  active  part  in  the  analysis,  the  vertical  hydrauli 
conductivity  of  the  riverbed  is  assumed  to  be  0.1  of  the  horizontal  conducti 
vi  ty . 


Boundary  flows  on  the  streams  were  simulated  through  resistors  chosen  as 
representative  of  the  vertical  conductivity  of  the  streambed  material.  The 
free  ends  of  these  resistors  were  grounded  for  nonsteady-state  operation. 
Boundary  inflows  are  simulated  by  applying  current  to  affected  areas  along 
the  alluvium  bedrock  contact,  except  in  the  areas  west  of  Ponce  where  the 
limestone  bedrock  is  modeled  as  part  of  the  aquifer. 

Boundary  flows  are  simulated  at  the  seashore  and  the  seaward  limit  of 
the  aquifer  by  connecting  points  along  the  shore  to  zero  voltage  (represent¬ 
ing  sea  level)  through  resistors  chosen  to  simulated  the  vertical  conductivi 
ty  of  the  alluvial  material  for  one-half  the  thickness  of  the  top  layer,  and 
points  at  the  seaward  limit  to  a  small  positive  voltage  (representing  the 
head  caused  by  the  denser  seawater  at  depth)  through  appropriate  resistors. 
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Storag*  In  the  top  layer  of  the  aquifer  Is  modeled  as  0.15  In  the 
alluvium  and  0.25  in  the  limestone.  Storage  is  also  modeled  In  alternate 
nodes  of  alternate  rows.  Storage  In  the  deeper  zones  Is  also  modeled  but 
because  these  cannot  be  considered  water-table  zones,  the  storage  Is  modeled 
at  1  x  10‘V 

No  separate  verification  was  attempted  for  this  study.  The  model  was 
tested  by  Bennett  (1976)  and  seemed  to  match  field  data  with  some  variations. 
Where  the  analog  results  did  not  exactly  follow  the  field  data  the  inability 
of  the  model  to  emulate  the  field  data  seemed  due  to  assumptions  regarding 
time  and  space  variables.  The  model  was  programmed  to  change  recharge  and 
discharge  monthly,  while  in  the  actual  situation  the  aquifer  received 
recharge  at  sporadic  intervals.  The  model  was  programmed  for  uniform  dis¬ 
charges  over  areas  ranging  from  64  to  5.000  acres,  whereas  in  actual  practice, 
wells  are  essentially  point  discharges  and  most  of  the  discharge  is  through 
wells.  In  the  present  simulation  only  small  parts  of  the  aquifer  are 
exercised  at  one  time,  except  for  the  first  two  water-budget  simulations. 

Assumptions  regarding  recharge  area  and  time  differences  do  not  limit 
the  local  simulations  described  in  this  report. 


SIMULATION  OF  WATER-LEVEL  CONDITIONS 

Water  levels  in  the  aquifer  were  first  simulated  for  what  are  con¬ 
sidered  average  conditions  of  precipitation,  runoff,  recharge,  and  pumpage 
based  on  pumpage  obtained  from  previous  studies  and  long-term  average  rain¬ 
fall  values.  Changes  In  water  levels  were  then  simulated  to  show  the 
additional  stresses  that  would  result  in  the  aquifer  under  drought,  approxi¬ 
mating  the  conditions  that  existed  In  the  area  from  1971-73. 


Average  Conditions  Model  Input 

Average  conditions  were  simulated  on  a  steady-state  basis.  Pumping 
rates  were  modeled  as  determined  from  previous  reports,  and  recharge  was 
modeled  at  1  to  2  ft  per  year.  In  areas  of  high  withdrawal,  recharge  was 
proportionately  higher.  This  is  reflected  in  the  simulated  results  and  the 
original  work  done  by  Bennett  (1976).  Values  applied  as  recharge  and  pump¬ 
ing  are  shown  on  figures  4a  through  4h,  along  with  the  locations  of  the 
water-budget  areas  used  for  this  simulation. 

Evapotranspi ration  was  modeled  using  resistors  located  at  alternate 
nodes  in  those  areas  where  the  water  level  is  within  6  ft  of  the  land  sur¬ 
face.  The  value  of  these  resistors  was  chosen  so  that  the  evapotranspfra- 
tion  would  follow  the  relationship  in  figure  3.  The  remote  end«-  of  these 
resistors  were  connected  to  a  constant  voltage  source,  set  at  a  voltaae  rep¬ 
resenting  a  water  level,  6  ft  below  the  land  surface. 
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Figure  4a. — Water  budget  in  the  Guanica-Yauco  area. 
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Figure  4b. — Water  budget  in  the  Guayanilla-Tallaboa  area 
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Discharge  to  the  sea  was  simulated  as  described  by  Bennett  (1976). 
Resistors  chosen  to  represent  aquifer  material  along  the  coastline  were 
bussed  together  and  grounded,  a  second  buss  was  connected  along  the  seaward 
limit  of  the  net,  and  held  at  an  appropriate  voltage. 

Canals  in  the  near  coastal  areas  were  modeled  using  resistors  chosen 
according  to  the  aquifer  parameters,  width  of  canal,  and  node  spacing. 

Figures  5a  to  5h  show  the  contours  on  the  water  table  as  simulated  by 
the  model  under  the  above  conditions. 


Drought  Conditions  Model  Input 

Drought  conditions  were  simulated  on  a  nonsteady  basis.  Only  the 
recharge  was  varied.  A  total  of  12  steps  were  used,  each  step  correspond¬ 
ing  to  a  3-month  period,  for  a  total  of  3  years.  In  this  simulation  it  was 
assumed  that  all  boundary  values  remained  the  same  except  for  recharge. 

The  recharge  conditions  simulated  recharge  that  occurred  during  the  years 
1971  to  1973 •  These  were  the  lowest  three  consecutive  years  of  record  of 
rainfall  on  the  west  end  of  the  study  area.  Rainfall  was  low  for  these 
3  years  over  all  of  the  study  area.  No  additional  pumping  was  simulated 
because  of  the  drought  period;  only  that  determined  for  the  previously 
mentioned  study. 

Simulated  water-level  changes  due  to  the  drought  conditions  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  figures  6a  through  6h.  Changes  in  water  levels  represented  on 
the  figures  are  averages  and  are  indicated  in  feet  below  long  term  average 
static  water  levels.  Under  actual  conditions  short-term  fluctuations  due 
to  variations  in  recharge  and  pumpage  would  be  superimposed  on  these 
average  water  levels. 


RECHARGE  EXPERIMENTS 

The  utilization  of  waste  water,  especially  sewage  effluent,  for 
recharge  to  the  alluvial  aquifer  (as  an  alternative  to  discharging  it  to  the 
sea)  could  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  water  resources  of  the  south 
coast.  The  following  experiments  test  only  the  capability  of  the  aquifer  to 
accept  the  recharge  and  distribute  the  water.  Problems  such  as  water 
quality  and  aesthetics  were  not  considered. 


Factors  Affecting  Recharge 

There  are  many  factors  that  affect  the  ability  of  the  aquifer  to  accept 
and  distribute  water.  The  type  of  sediment  found  in  the  aquifer  affects  the 
hydraulic  conductivity  and  specific  yield,  and  the  thickness  affects 
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EXPLANATION 

For  figures  5o  through  5h 


WATER-TABLE  CONTOUR,  shows  altitude 
of  water  table  in  feet.  Dashed  where 
approximately  located.  Contour  interval 
5  and  10  feet.  Datum  is  mean  seo  level. 


limit  OF  AQUIFER 


SEE  EXPLANATION  ON  FIG.  SG,  PAGE  26. 


Figure  5h. — Simulated  water  levels  resulting  from  average 
boundary  conditions  in  the  Guayama-Patillas 
area. 


SEE  EXPLANATION  ON  FIG  6G,  PAGE  33. 


Figure  6c. — Simulated  water-level  changes  for  a  drought 
period  in  the  Pastillo-Inabon  area. 


SEE  EXPLANATION  ON  FIG.  «G,  PAGE  33. 


Figure  6e. — Simulated  water-level  changes  for  a  drought 
period  in  the  Coamo  area. 
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Simulated  water-level  changes  for  a  drought 
period  in  the  Salinas  area. 
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Simulated  water-level  changes 
period  in  the  Jobos  area. 
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Simulated  water-level  changes  for  a  drought 
period  in  the  Guayama-Patillas  area. 
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transmissivity.  The  topography  is  a  determining  factor  in  ratio 
infiltration  to  runoff.  Homogeneity  of  the  material  affects  the 
tion  of  ground-water  flow,  and  the  depth  of  the  unsaturated  zone 
gradients  that  can  be  built  up  which,  in  turn  limit  the  amount  of 
can  be  distributed. 
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Probably  the  greatest  limiting  factor  is  the  hydraulic  conductivity. 

The  range  of  hydraulic  conductivities  found  on  the  south  coast  is  great  — 
from  less  than  25  ft/d  (feet  per  day)  to  greater  than  350  ft/d  (Bennett, 

1976,  fig.  3). 

Considering  equal  sections  of  aquifer  and  equal  gradients,  1*4  times 
more  water  will  move  through  an  area  with  350  ft/d  hydraulic  conductivity 
than  through  an  area  with  a  hydraulic  conductivity  of  25  ft/d.  Studying  the 
map  of  hydraulic  conductivity  as  presented  by  Bennett  (1976,  in  fig.  3)  will 
aid  in  locating  favorable  areas  for  moving  water  through  the  aquifer.  The 
hydraulic  conductivity  in  the  areas  where  recharge  experiments  were  per¬ 
formed  ranged  from  less  than  25  to  over  200  ft/d,  with  only  a  limited  area 
greater  than  200  ft/d  and  most  areas  less  than  50  ft/d. 

Transmissivity  is  defined  as  the  depth  of  the  saturated  zone  times  its 
hydraulic  conductivity.  Larger  transmissivity  values  are  more  desirable  for 
moving  water  than  smaller  values.  On  the  south  coast  the  most  favorable 
hydraulic  conductivities  occur  in  areas  that  are  relatively  shallow  (less 
than  100  ft)  so  hydraulic  conductivity  alone  does  not  qualify  for  a 
selection  criterion. 

Differences  in  specific  yield  theoretically  have  no  influence  on  an 
equi 1 ibrium  operation.  In  practice,  however,  recharge  is  normal ly  managed  on 
a  rotat ing-area  or  intermittent-application  plan,  and  in  such  an  operation, 
areas  of  larger  specific  yield  would  tend  to  be  more  desirable  because  they 
could  accept  greater  volumes  of  water  during  each  period  of  application. 
Differences  in  specific  yield  have  not  been  identified  in  the  alluvial 
aquifers  on  the  south  coast. 

Topographic  considerations  are  two:  slope  and  relief.  A  low  slope  is 
desirable  in  that  this  condition  favors  infiltration  rather  than  runoff.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  maintenance  of  stream  base  flow  is  an  objective,  it  md> 
be  desirable  to  utilize  an  area  with  some  relief  in  order  to  favor  recircu¬ 
lation  of  the  recharged  water  to  the  streams. 

The  aquifer  material  on  the  south  coast  varies  considerably  from  plate 
to  place,  and  direction  of  ground-water  flow  is  in  part  controlled  by  these 
variations.  The  model  incorporates  these  changes  in  a  horizontal  direction 
and  to  a  limited  degree  in  the  vertical  direction.  The  model  is  not  designed 
to  simulate  soil  zone  materials,  or  conditions  in  the  unsaturated  zone  in 
general.  Thus  there  is  an  assumption,  throughout  this  analysis,  that  the 
hydraulic  conductivity  of  the  soil  to  unsaturated  flow  will  net  ue  a  limiting 
factor,  but  rather  will  be  sufficient  to  transmit  whatever  recharge  the 
aquifer  can  accept.  This  is,  of  course,  a  limitation  of  the  analysis. 
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Wot er  con  be  induced  to  flow  in  on  aquifer  by  creating  o  head  differ¬ 
ence  or  grad  ienfthe  lorger  the  grodient,  the  greoler  the  flow  for  ony 
given  place.  The  lorgest  grodient  thot  con  be  established  in  a  woter-toble 
oquifer  occurs  when  the  woter  toble  is  roised  to  the  lond  surfoce  in  the 
oreo  of  opplicotion.  Thus  o  limit  to  the  gradient,  and  also  to  the  amount 
of  woter  that  con  be  applied  is  established  by  the  depth  to  water  table 
below  land  surface.  For  an  effective  recharge  operation,  this  depth  should 
be  relatively  great;  areas  along  the  shore  must  therefore  be  eliminated  from 
cons iderat ion ,  because  the  water  table  is  very  close  to  ground  surface  in 
these  areas.  Unfortunately,  the  deepest  parts  of  the  aquifers  are  along  the 
coast.  The  most  favorable  areas  for  recharge  thus  appear  to  be  those  midway 
between  the  coast  and  the  foothills  where  the  aquifers  exhibit  some  thickness 
and  t ransm i ss i v i ty ,  but  water  levels  are  at  a  reasonable  depth  below  ground 
surf ace . 

When  water  is  added  to  the  aquifer  either  by  infiltration  basin  tech¬ 
niques  or  by  irrigation,  an  increase  in  water  level  will  occur.  This 
increases  the  saturated  thickness  and  therefore  the  transmissivity  of  the 
aquifer.  The  model  does  not  compensate  for  this  increase  in  transmissivity; 
however,  for  the  most  part  this  increase  is  small  compared  to  the  thickness 
of  the  aquifer  and  the  additional  saturated  thickness  will  not  carry  enough 
water  to  affect  the  estimates  significantly.  Because  of  the  way  the  alluvium 
was  deposited,  fine-grained  material  is  normally  at  the  top  of  the  formation 
and  the  upper  zone,  when  saturated,  will  not  contribute  as  much  to  the 
transmissivity  as  the  lower,  main  part  of  the  aquifer. 

In  all  simulations  it  was  assumed  that  present  recharge  was  sufficient 
to  maintain  water  levels  as  they  are  and  additional  recharge  would  be 
responsible  for  water-level  changes.  It  is  understood  that  under  actual 
conditions  at  times  there  will  be  large  natural  recharge  events,  as  well  as 
times  when  natural  recharge  is  insufficient  to  maintain  water  levels. 

Because  all  the  irrigation  problems  were  formulated  assuming  that 
70  percent  of  the  water  will  be  lost  through  the  process  of  evapotransp i ra¬ 
tion,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  that  the  amount  of  recharge  may  be  limited 
by  the  ET  (evapotranspiration) .  For  the  ET  function  shown  in  figure  2,  when 
the  ground  is  saturated  to  the  surface,  a  maximum  of  0.014  ft/d  will  be 
required  for  ET.  This  amounts  to  4,600  (ga!/d)/acre  (gallons  per  day  per 
acre),  whi  h  is  70  percent  of  6,600  (gal /d) /acre .  Theoretically,  6,600 
(gal/d)/acre  is  the  maximum  that  can  be  applied.  It  would  take  more  than 
150  acres  to  apply  1  Mgal/d  under  saturated  conditions  when  70  percent  of 
the  water  loss  would  be  through  ET. 

There  are  two  variables  affecting  this  consideration:  (1)  the  ET  rate, 
and  (2)  the  ratio  of  infiltration  to  application.  These  are  assumed  quanti¬ 
ties  and  if  either  of  these  is  different,  different  amounts  of  water  could  be 
applied.  Estimates  of  the  ratio  of  infiltration  to  application  have  been 
made  for  many  areas  on  the  south  coast  and  were  listed  earlier  under  recharge 
sources  (p.  5). 
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Artificial  Recharge  Possibilities 


When  a  supplemental  recharge  is  applied  to  an  aquifer,  the  water  may  be 
applied  as  irrigation;  it  may  be  spread  on  the  ground  as  in  an  infiltration 
gallery  or  basin;  or  it  may  be  forced  into  the  ground  as  in  deep-well  injec¬ 
tion.  All  these  possibilities  were  investigated  with  certain  assumptions 
made  for  the  different  methods. 


Irrigation 

An  extensive  sur face-water  irrigation  system  that  covers  most  of  the 
south  coast  is  operated  by  the  WRA  (Water  Resources  Authority)  of  the  Puerto 
Rico  government.  The  WRA  is  not  always  able  to  supply  all  the  water 
required  by  the  crops  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  find  a  more  effective 
way  of  irrigating  so  that  water  could  be  conserved.  Waste  water  could  be 
used  to  supplement  irrigation  supplies  on  the  south  coast.  Assuming  quality, 
health,  and  aesthetic  standards  could  be  met,  potential  advantages  are: 

1.  Land  need  not  be  taken  out  of  production. 

2.  More  water  would  be  available  for  irrigation. 

3.  The  problem  of  disposing  of  the  waste  water  would  be  solved. 

A.  Excess  water  would  infiltrate  to  the  aquifer  and  provide  needed 
recharge . 

A  disadvantage  of  using  waste  water  for  irrigation  is  that  only  part  of  the 
water  would  recharge  the  aquifer.  However,  other  water  supplies  would  be 
relieved  partially  of  the  irrigation  burden  and  those  supplies  could  provide 
water  to  other  areas  or  for  other  needs. 

In  the  operation  of  the  model,  irrigation  is  simulated  by  spreading  the 
input  over  an  area  that  is  indicated  for  each  location.  It  is  assumed  that 
70  percent  of  the  water  applied  was  either  used  by  the  crops  or  lost  to 
evaporation.  The  remaining  30  percent  is  available  for  ground-water  recharge. 
The  value  reported  is  the  total  water  applied  and  not  the  30  percent  that 
reaches  the  water  table.  In  the  actual  simulation  the  30  percent  was  applied 
to  the  model . 


Inf i I trat ion-Percolat Ion 


The  model  also  was  used  to  simulate  the  response  of  the  aquifer  to  a 
hypothetical  IP  ( inf i 1 trat ion-percolat ion)  problem.  Various  amounts  of 
current  were  injected  in  selected  groups  of  nodes  In  the  uppermost  layer  of 
the  model  to  simulate  different  loading  rates.  The  water  was  assumed  to  be 
"ponded"  over  the  aquifer  and  by  inf i 1 t rat ion-percolat Ion  to  recharge  the 
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There  were  many  tests  run  in  the  different  areas.  Table  I  is  a  summary 
of  all  the  tests  performed.  Many  of  those  listed  are  not  described  in  this 
report  because  so  much  of  the  information  would  be  repetitive  and  would 
transfer  little  knowledge.  The  tests  that  are  described  form  a  framework 
into  which  other  possible  application  values  can  be  placed. 


Rio  Yauco  Valley 

The  alluvium  in  the  Yauco  Valley  occupies  a  narrow  trough  that  ranges 
from  less  than  1/2  to  about  1  mi  in  width.  The  alluvium  of  the  upper  third 
of  the  valley  is  seldom  more  than  1*0  ft  thick  and  is  composed  of  cobbles  and 
boulders  interbedded  with  thin  clayey  sand  and  gravel.  Relatively  imperme¬ 
able  volcanic  and  sedimentary  rocks  underlie  the  alluvium  and  form  the  valley 
walls. 

The  alluvium  of  the  central  third  of  the  valley  exceeds  100  ft  in  thick¬ 
ness  and  is  composed  of  sand  and  gravel  interbedded  and  intermixed  with  clay 
and  silt.  In  general  the  greatest  thickness  and  more  permeable  alluvium  lies 
in  the  center  of  the  valley  and  becomes  thinner  and  more  clayey  toward  the 
valley  walls.  A  chalky  limestone  underlies  the  alluvium  and  forms  the  valley 
walls.  The  limestone  of  the  immediate  valley  wall  generally  is  of  greater 
permeability  than  that  beneath  the  adjacent  hills  and  that  which  underlies 
the  alluvium  in  the  valley  floor. 

Irrigation  simulations.-- Irrigation  simulations  were  made  using  two 
areas  of  about  equal  size--both  in  the  middle  reach  of  the  valley.  Together 
the  two  areas  cover  about  590  acres.  The  simulations  represent  conditions 
which  would  occur  if  irrigation  water  were  applied  at  rates  ranging  from 
1  to  80  Mgal/d  for  35  days  and  1-year  periods  over  the  entire  590  acres. 

Figure  7  is  a  map  of  the  Yauco  Valley  showing  the  depth  to  water  in 
wells  In  February  1975;  lines  of  equal  depth  to  water;  and  the  location  of 
areas  used  for  the  irrigation  simulation.  Static  water  levels  were  used  to 
determine  the  lines  of  equal  depth  to  water.  There  is  approximately  20  ft  of 
unsaturated  material  in  the  central  third  of  the  Yauco  Valley,  and  it  was 
assumed  that  recharge  could  be  applied  until  the  water  levels  rose  16  to 
18  ft  in  this  area. 

Figure  8  is  a  graph  showing  the  relationships  between  water  applied  and 
water-level  rise  for  both  the  35-day  period  and  the  1-year  period. 

Changes  in  water  levels  in  the  aquifer  resulting  from  simulated  irriga¬ 
tion  water  appled  at  varying  rates  to  the  590  acres  for  periods  of  35  days 
and  1  year  are  given  in  table  2.  Figure  7  shows  that  about  20  feet  of 
unsaturated  aquifer  underlies  about  half  the  Irrigated  area  and  an  average  of 
about  10  feet  of  unsaturated  aquifer  underlies  the  remainder  of  the  irrigated 
area.  If  water  levels  were  raised  to  within  5  ft  of  land  surface,  water 
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EXPLANATION 


LINE  OF  EQUAL 
depth  TO  WATER 
Interval  10  feet  Datum  island 
surface,  static  conditions 


IRRIGATION  TEST  AREA  *. 


WELL 

Number  is  depth  to  water  in 
feet,  P  means  pumping  and 
S  static 


All  UVIUm] 


LI*Ml'f  OF  A:  I  I'VILM] 


hASF  FROM  USGS  TOPO  MAP-PR  YAUCO  AND  PlINTA  VERRACO  QUADS  1:20,000,  1966 


Figure  7. — Depth  to  water  in  February  l^7f>,  and  locations 
of  irrigation  simulations  in  the  Yauco  area. 
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Figure  8. — Relationship  between  maximum  water-level  rise 
and  amount  of  water  applied  for  simulated 
irrigation  in  the  Yauco  Valley. 
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Test  area 

Table 

1. --Location  and  number 

Type  of  simulation 

of  tests. 

Length  of 
simulation 

IP. 

number  of 
trials 

1 rr i gat  ion 
number  of 
trials 

,  Acres 

Deep-well  in¬ 
jection,  num¬ 
ber  of  trials 

Yauco 

13 

10 

590 

_ 

35 

days 

3 

10 

590 

— 

1 

year 

Guayani 1  la 

15 

9 

o  o 

CO  ro 
OO  QO 

— 

35 

days 

1 

11 

— 

1 

year 

Tal laboa 

24 

10 

740 

— 

35 

days 

3 

2 

740 

— 

1 

year 

Mercedi ta 

19 

10 

3,000 

-- 

35 

days 

4 

1 

3,000 

1 

year 

Ponce 

5 

-- 

-- 

3 

1 

year 

Jobos 

— 

10 

3,000 

-- 

1 

year 

Guayama 

6 

10 

2,100 

-- 

1 

year 

'Also  Irrigated  1,790  acres. 


Table  2. — Maximum  water-level  changes  resulting  from  irrigation  in  the  Yauco 
Valley. 


Water  applied, 

Recharge , 

Maximum  water-level  Maximum  water-level 

Mgal/d 

Mgal/d 

change  after  35  days  change 

after  1  year 

1 

0.3 

0.8 

2 

.6 

1.3 

1.5 

4 

1.2 

1.3 

2.2 

7 

2.1 

3.3 

3.8 

9 

2.7 

3.7 

5.2 

12 

3.6 

5.0 

9.7 

20 

6.0 

7.5 

12 

40 

12.0 

16  1 

23  2 

60 

18.0 

27  2 

34  2 

80 

24.0 

33  2 

46  2 

1  Questionable 

(comes  close 

to  waterlogging  at  surface). 

2  Aquifer  cannot  distribute 

this  amount  (waterlogged). 
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could  be  applied  at  a  rate  of  about  24  Mgal/d  for  a  period  of  35  days  and  at 
a  rate  of  about  18  Hgat/d  for  a  1-year  period  assuming  no  additional  pumping 
from  the  aquifer  and  no  additional  natural  recharge.  The  area  of  maximum 
change  is  limited. 

Even  though  there  is  a  deep  unsaturated  zone,  it  would  still  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  locate  the  irrigation  application  areas  carefullly.  Figure  9  is  a 
map  of  water-level  changes  that  would  result  from  the  application  of 
12  Mgal/d  for  1  year  to  the  described  areas  in  the  Yauco  Valley.  Note  that 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  the  7-ft  water-level  change  intercepts  the 
10-ft  depth-to-water  line  (fig.  7).  This  would  bring  the  water  level  to 
within  3  ft  of  the  ground  surface,  higher  than  desired.  At  the  same  time, 
in  the  upper  valley  more  water  could  be  added.  If  supplemental  irrigation 
were  attempted,  it  would  be  necessary  to  monitor  water  levels  especially  in 
areas  near  water  bodies  or  where  the  depth  to  water  is  relatively  shallow  as 
an  aid  in  controlling  application  of  water  to  prevent  waterlogging. 

The  area  is  not  as  well  suited  for  irrigation  as  some  of  the  plains  east 
of  Ponce.  The  valley  is  narrow  and  has  steep  sides  of  limestone  east,  west, 
and  south  of  the  main  body  of  alluvium.  The  limestone  has  some  places  where 
the  hydraulic  conductivity  is  high,  but  these  areas  are  generally  small  and 
occur  on  the  flanks  of  the  hills  adjacent  to  the  alluvium  (Bennett,  1976). 
Thus,  water  in  the  alluvium  can  only  move  down  the  valley  and  where  it 
becomes  narrower  the  water  will  be  forced  out  of  the  ground  and  will  run  off 
into  the  RTo  Yauco.  This  is  not  necessarily  undesirable,  but  it  is  not 
making  the  best  use  of  the  water. 

An  advantage  could  be  gained  by  moving  the  irrigation  farther  north  in 
the  valley  where  the  valley  is  considerably  wider.  This,  of  course,  would 
cause  higher  distribution  costs  but  would  increase  the  amount  of  water 
recharged. 

Inf i 1 trat ion-percol at  ion  s imul at  ions . — Sixteen  high-rate  infiltration- 
percolation  (IP)  simulations  were  run  on  the  model.  See  figure  10  for  the 
location  of  these  tests.  Thirteen  of  the  tests  were  performed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  valley  near  lat  17°59'22"  to  17°59'38"N  and  long  66°50'22"  to 
66°50’27"W  for  a  simulated  period  of  35  days.  The  maximum  water-level  change 
for  these  tests  is  listed  in  tables  3a  through  3c.  Table  3a  gives  results 
for  tests  run  covering  16  acres;  similarly  tables  3b  and  3c  give  results  for 
tests  cover ing  32  acres  and  64  acres,  respectively.  Two  other  tests  covering 
128  (2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  on  fig.  10)  and  192  (1  through  7,  fig.  10)  acres  in 
the  same  general  area,  resulted  in  maximum  water-level  changes  of  42  ft  for 
7  Mgal/d  applied  and  34  ft  for  9  Mgal/d  applied,  respectively. 

Figure  11  is  a  graphic  presentation  of  the  data  in  tables  3a,  b,  and  c; 
all  the  curves  are  plotted  as  second  degree  curves,  although  the  curves 
could  just  as  well  be  linear.  The  water-level  change  can  be  described 
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•  A'-.f  •  r.  M  s  i?  •  'P(  WAP-PR  YAUCO  AND  PUNTA  VERRACO  QUADS  1.20,000,  1966 

Figure  9. --Water-level  changes  resulting  from  simulated 

irrigation  with  12  million  gallons  per  day  for 
1  vear  in  the  Yauco  Valiev. 
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EXPLANATION 


IP  SIMULATION  AREA 
Number  refers  to  tables  3a 
to  3d 
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Figure  11. — Relationship  between  maximum  water-level  change, 
application  rate,  and  area  in  Infiltration- 
Percolation  simulations  for  IS  days  in  the  lower 
Yauco  Valley. 
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Table  3a.— Maximum  water-level  change  resulting  from  high-rate  infiltration  in 
the  Yauco  Valley  after  35  days  on  16  acres. 


Amount  applied,  Recharge,  Maximum  water-level 
Mgal/d  Mgal/d  rise,  ft 


Location,  see 
figure  10 


Table  3b. --Maximum  water-level  change  resulting  from  high-rate  infiltration  in 
the  Yauco  Valley  after  35  days  on  32  acres. 


Amount  applied,  Recharge,  Maximum  water-level  Location,  see 

- ft9a 1 /d  w9a)/d  rise,  ft _  figure  10 

0.8  0.2  6.9  1,  2 

1  .5  14  1,2 

2.0  .6  16.7  3 

3-2  1.0  29  1,  2 

12 _ 316 _ M05 _ t;  2 

Table  3c. —Maximum  water-level  change  resulting  from  high-rate  infiltration  in 
the  Yauco  Valley  after  35  days  on  61*  acres. 


Location,  see 
figure  10 


Amount  applied,  Recharge,  Maximum  water-level 
Mga 1 Id  Mga I /d  rise,  ft _ 

1.6  0.5  9.1* 

3-2  1.0  17 

**.0  1.2  l33 

6.4  1.9  i35 


Location,  see 
figure  10 

1,  2,  1* 

1.  2,  1* 

3,  1* 

1,  2,  1* 


Table  3d.— Maximum  water-level  change  resulting  from  high-rate  infiltration 
(4.2  Mgal/d)  over  varying  areas  after  1  year. 


Area,  acres  Maximum  water-level  rise, 

_  ft 


Location,  see 
figure  10 


8 

8,  9 

8,  9,  10 


1  Waterlogging  outside  of  the  plot  area  would  occur. 
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mathematically  for  these  tests  as: 


Y 1  6 

=  1 

.6  + 

17. 6X  + 

.8x2 

Y  32 

s  - 

.3  + 

I5.8X  - 

X 

O 

2 

and 

y6<. 

s 

.  1  + 

6.9X  +  . 

IX2; 

where 

y  1 6 . 

y  32 

and 

Yew  are 

the 

35- 

-day  maximum  water-level 

r  i  ses 

for 

appl 

icat 

ion  areas 

of 

lb 

acres,  32  acres,  and 

6k  acres,  respectively;  and  X  is  the  application  rate  in 
Mgal/d. 

Three  high-rate  IP  simulations  located  at  8,  9,  and  10  on  figure  10, 
were  made  in  the  upper  valley.  These  tests  were  simulated  for  1  year  and 
were  all  made  with  the  same  application  rate  (^.2  Mgal/d)  but  the  area  of 
application  was  varied  (16,  32,  and  61*  acres).  The  results  of  these  tests 
are  presented  in  figures  12,  13,  and  14,  and  the  maximum  water-level  changes 
are  listed  in  table  3d. 

Based  on  the  water-level  changes  and  the  thickness  of  the  unsaturated 
zone,  k. 2  Mgal/d  could  be  applied  on  32  acres  at  this  site  in  the  upper 
valley  for  most  of  the  year.  During  wet  weather,  applications  would  have  to 
be  suspended.  Although  the  maximum  water-level  change  for  an  area  of 
6k  acres  is  less,  the  areal  pattern  of  application  would  have  to  be  changed 
before  this  amount  could  be  applied.  The  pattern  used  in  the  simulation 
extends  too  far  east  and  the  water-level  rise  here  was  greater  than  the 
thickness  of  the  unsaturated  zone. 

There  is  not  a  significant  difference  between  the  water-level  changes 
in  these  experiments  because  the  water  must  move  away  from  the  site  radially. 
Increasing  the  area  by  a  factor  of  2  increases  the  perimeter  of  the  area  by 
a  factor  of  1.5  or  less. 

If  infiltration  basins  were  set  in  small  plots  at  long  distances  from 
each  other  they  likely  would  be  more  efficient  but  probably  would  cost  more 
because  of  the  distribution  problem. 


RTo  Guayanilla  Valley 

In  contrast  to  the  RTo  Yauco  Valley,  the  Guayanilla  Valley  is  wide 
compared  to  its  length  and  the  coastal  plain  is  the  dominant  feature.  The 
alluvium  consists  of  much  the  same  material  as  in  the  Yauco  Valley  and 
ranges  from  zero  at  the  foothills  to  more  than  100  ft  thick  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  valley.  The  aquifer  extends  about  2  1/2  mi  in  a  north- 
northwesterly  direction  from  BahTa  de  Guayanilla.  It  is  about  2  mi  wide  near 
Guayanilla  and  less  than  a  third  of  a  mile  wide  at  the  head  of  the  valley. 
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The  locations  of  simulated  applications  are  shown  on  figure  15  along 
with  the  average  depth  to  water.  The  locations  of  the  application  sites 
were  chosen  •;«  take  advantage  of  the  greatest  depth  to  water,  which  is  along 
the  base  of  the  limestone  hills.  The  limestone  along  the  flanks  of  the  hills 
possesses  greator  hydraulic  conductivity  than  the  adjacent  alluvium 
(Bennett,  1976). 

The  average  depth  to  water  varies  from  greater  than  30  ft  in  the  lime¬ 
stone  to  zero  at  the  shore  of  Bahfa  de  Guayanilla.  On  the  coastal  plain  the 
topographic  gradient  becomes  flatter  so  that  for  most  of  the  plain  the  water 
level  is  within  5  ft  of  the  surface.  All  applications  should  be  located 
away  from  this  area  to  avoid  rapid  waterlogging. 

Thirty-three  experiments  were  performed  simulating  both  irrigation  and 
rapid  infiltration  in  the  Guayanilla  area. 

Irrigation  simulations. — The  areas  where  irrigation  was  simulated  are 
mostly  on  the  land  where  relief  is  low.  Area  A  (fig.  15)  includes  about 
830  acres  and  is  all  in  the  Guayanilla  Valley.  Area  B  which  was  used  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  irrigated  area  is  about  960  acres,  and  includes 
much  of  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Rfo  Yauco. 

Nine  experiments  were  performed  simulating  irrigation  for  35  days.  The 
application  rates  and  the  maximum  water-level  changes  are  presented  in 
table  1*.  The  maximum  water-level  change  means  the  largest  change  measured 
on  the  model  even  though  it  may  have  been  at  only  one  node.  In  addition, 

11  experiments  were  performed  to  determine  water-level  changes  resulting 
from  various  application  rates  for  1  year.  Table  4  also  lists  the  maximum 
water-level  changes  for  these  longer  experiments.  Figure  16  presents  the 
results  of  table  4  in  a  graphic  form. 

Figure  17  Is  a  map  of  simulated  water-level  changes  resulting  from 
application  of  12  Mgal/d  over  area  A  for  35  days.  Although  water  levels 
would  be  close  to  the  ground  surface  under  this  plan  of  application,  the 
removal  from  application  of  a  few  acres  near  the  shore  of  Bahfa  de  Guayanilla 
would  cause  the  gradients  in  the  near  shore  area  to  become  lower  and  it  would 
be  possible  to  apply  this  amount  of  water  for  35  days. 

Figure  18  is  a  map  of  water-level  changes  that  can  be  expected  to  occur 
after  1  year  of  applying  9  Mgal/d  over  the  areas  A  and  B.  Water  levels  would 
approach  the  land  surface  in  this  plan  also,  but  if  there  were  danger  of 
waterlogging,  near-shore  areas  could  be  removed  from  irrigation. 

Figure  19  is  a  map  of  water-level  changes  that  can  be  expected  to  occur 
after  1  year  of  applying  12  Mgal/d  over  the  areas  A  and  B.  Water  levels 
would  rise  to  the  ground  surface  In  places  near  the  Rfo  Yauco.  Irrigating 
with  this  amount  according  to  the  pattern  presented  does  not  appear  to  be 
feasible. 
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LINE  OF  EQUAL  DEPTH  TOWATER 
Intervol  5  ond  10  feet  Datum  is  land 
surface,  static  condition. 


■Depth  to  water  and  location  of  simulated  recharge 
applications  in  the  Guayanilla  area. 


Table  4. — Maximum  water-level  change  resulting  from  Irrigation  In  the 
Rfo  Guayanilia  Valley. 


Greatest  water-level 

change,  in  ft 

Area  ,  see 
figure  15 

Rate , 
Mgal /d 

Rate  recharged, 
Mgal/d 

After  35  days 

After  1  year 

A 

1 

0.3 

No  change 

No  change 

A 

2 

.6 

0.8 

2.2 

A 

4 

1 .2 

1.2 

4.5 

A 

7 

2.1 

2. It 

6.8 

A 

9 

2.7 

2.9 

9.0 

A  &  B 

9 

2.7 

-- 

2  3.7 

A 

12 

3.6 

2  4.1 

3 1 4 

A  &  B 

12 

3.6 

-- 

-  4.9 

A 

20 

6.0 

3  6.6 

3  20 

A 

40 

12.0 

3 15 

3  39 

A  6  B 

60 

18.0 

3 14 

S33 

1  See  map,  fig.  18. 

2  See  map,  fig.  17. 

3  Waterlogging  would  occur. 

4  See  map,  fig.  19. 
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MAXIMUM  WATER  LEVEL  CHANGE  AFTER  I  YEAR  APPLICATION,  IN  FEET 


APPLICATION  RATE,  IN  MILLION  GALLONS  PER  DAY 


Figure  16. — Relationship  between,  application  rate,  and  area  of 
irrigation  and  maximum  water-level  change  after  1 
year  in  the  Guayanilla  Valley. 
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Inf i 1 1  rat ion-percolat i on  simulations.-- Inf i 1 1  rat  ion -pc r col  at (on  s i mu  lo¬ 
tion  was  performed  In  two  areas  with  different  sized  plots  involved  in  each 
area.  The  locations  and  orientation  of  the  plots  are  indicated  on  figure  15 
Experiments  were  performed  as  described  in  table  5.  Figure  20  is  a  graph  of 
the  data  for  the  upper  site  from  table  5. 

Water-level  rise  decreased  as  the  area  was  increased  when  application 
rates  were  equal,  but  the  decreases  were  not  linear.  For  example,  at  the 
upper  site  an  application  rate  of  3  Mgal/d,  doubling  the  area  from  16  to 
32  acres  produced  a  30  percent  less  rise  (20  ft  versus  14  ft).  However, 
doubling  the  area  from  32  to  64  acres  produced  a  46  percent  less  rise  (14  ft 
versus  7.8  ft).  At  an  application  rate  of  7  to  7.5  Mgal/d,  increasing  the 
area  four  times,  from  16  to  64  acres,  produced  a  61  percent  less  rise  (48  ft 
versus  18  f t ) . 

One  IP  test  was  performed  for  a  l-year  period  in  the  Guayanilla  area. 
The  amount  applied  was  1  Mgal/d  over  32  acres  located  in  the  same  place  as 
the  32  acres  in  the  35'day  test  (sites  5,  6  on  fig.  15)-  The  maximum  water- 
level  change  was  5.8  ft.  A  similar  IP  test  was  performed  to  estimate  the 
water-level  change  due  to  3  Mgal/d  spread  on  the  same  area  for  a  year.  The 
maximum  water-level  change  in  this  case  was  18  ft  or  1.3  times  the  change 
after  35  days.  The  distribution  of  the  water-level  changes  Is  shown  in 
f  igure  2 1 . 


Rfo  Tallaboa  Valley 

The  Tallaboa  Valley  aquifer  consists  of  alluvium  In  a  valley  between 
limestone  hills.  It  is  narrow  compared  with  its  length  and  extends  4.2  mi 
north  from  Bahfa  de  Tallaboa.  At  the  shoreline  it  is  2.7  mi  wide  but  the 
coastal  plain  is  quite  limited.  The  aquifer  covers  an  area  of  6.8  sq  mi. 

The  alluvium  varies  in  thickness  from  0  to  over  200  ft. 

Each  of  the  situations  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs  is  unique 
and  can  be  utilized  only  as  an  exclusive  method.  Irrigation  and  high-rate 
inf  i  I  trat  ion  cannot  both  be  practiced  at  the  rates  stated  without  interfering 
with  each  other. 

Irrigation  si mu  I  a  t i on  s . - -  I n  the  Tallaboa  area  10  irrigation  simulations 
were  performed  for  a  period  of  35  days  and  2  simulations  for  a  1-year  period. 
In  all  simulations  the  area  and  location  are  the  same  and  consist  of 
740  acres.  Figure  22  shows  the  location  of  the  irrigation  simulation  and 
the  depth  to  water.  Depth  to  water  measurements  south  of  18°02'N  were  made 
in  February  1975;  the  others  were  made  at  various  earlier  times,  and  it  is 
not  known  whether  all  are  static  or  if  some  are  pumping  levels.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  many  of  these  wells  go  dry  In  extremely  dry  periods. 
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Table  5."-Maxlmum  water-level  change  resulting  from  hi.  rate  Infiltration 
In  the  Guayanllla  area. 


Lower  Site 


Amount , 

Mga 1 /d 

Recharged 
Mga 1 /d 

Area, 

acres 

Maximum  water-level 
change,  ft 

Location,  see 
figure  15 

1 

0.9 

16 

16 

1 

5 

*♦.5 

i<8 

1 78 

1,  2,  3 

1 

.9 

64 

12 

1.3.4 

Upper  Site 

1 

0.9 

16 

7.6 

5 

3 

2.7 

16 

20 

5 

5 

4.5 

16 

>34 

5 

7.5 

6.8 

16 

l48 

5 

3 

2.7 

32 

14 

5,  6 

7 

6.3 

32 

'40 

5.  6 

10 

9-0 

32 

'47 

5.  6 

3 

2.7 

64 

7.8 

5,  6,  7 

7 

6.3 

64 

1 18 

5.  6,  7 

10 

9.0 

64 

'25 

5,  6,  7 

15 

13.5 

64 

‘42 

5.  6,  7 

20 

18.0 

64 

‘58 

5,  6,  7 

'Waterlogging  outside  of  the  plot  area  would  occur. 
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MAXIMUM  WATER  LEVEL  CHANGE  AFTER  33  OATS  APPLICATION,  IN  FEET 


APPLICATION  RATE,  IN  MILLION  GALLONS  PER  DAY 

Figure  20. — Relationship  between  maximum  water-level  change , 

application  rate,  am!  area  in  infiltration-percolation 
simulations  in  the  Guay an i 1 1  a  Valley. 
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Figure  21. — Water-level  changes  resulting  from  infiltration- 
percolation  simulations  with  3  million  gallons 
per  day  over  32  acres  for  1  year  in  the  Guayanilla 
Valley. 


Figure  22. — Depth  to  water  and  location  of  irrigation  simulations 
in  the  Tallaboa  Valley. 
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EXPLANATION 


IRRIGATION  TEST  AREA 


20  LINE  OF  EQUAL  DEPTH 
TO  WATER-IntervollOfeet 
Datum  is  land  surface. 


WELL  -Number  means 
depth  to  water  in  feet 

P  PUMPING 
S  STATIC 


The  amount  of  Irrigation  applied  and  the  maximum  watt  -level  changes 
for  the  35-day  simulations  are  given  in  table  6.  Sixty  million  gallons  a  day 
probably  could  be  applied  and  not  overload  the  ground-water  system,  leaving 
0.17  ft  of  water  per  day  to  be  disposed  of  through  ET  or  runoff. 

Simulated  water-level  changes  resulting  from  test  runs  for  a  1-year 
period  are  shown  in  figures  23  and  24 .  Maximum  water-level  changes  resulting 
from  application  of  10  Mgal/d  (fig.  23)  over  the  area  for  1  year  would  fit 
into  the  pattern  of  available  storage,  the  largest  changes  being  between 
8  and  9  ft.  This  rate  of  water  (10  Mgal/d)  if  applied  for  I  year  would 
amount  to  15  ft  over  740  acres.  This  is  more  water  than  could  be  used  by 
sugarcane  in  the  area. 

Water-level  changes  resulting  from  a  simulated  input  of  25  Mgal/d  for 
I  year  over  the  same  area  are  illustrated  in  figure  24.  The  changes  are 
marginal  considering  the  available  storage  but  other  considerations  tend  to 
discount  the  possibility  of  applying  this  amount.  Total  water  applied 
amounts  to  about  38  ft  of  water  in  a  year.  Assuming  30  percent  of  the  water 
infiltrated  to  the  water  table,  then  26  ft  would  have  to  go  to  ET  or  runoff. 
Normally,  4  to  6  ft  of  water  is  lost  to  ET.  Grossman  and  others  (1972)  list 
ET  of  from  45  to  88  in  for  the  same  section  of  the  Tallaboa  Valley  as  simu¬ 
lated  in  these  experiments.  Assuming  7  ft  of  ET,  19  ft  of  water  would  have 
to  run  off,  approximately  12.5  Mgal/d  or  19  ft3/s. 

This  seems  like  a  large  amount  of  water.  Can  this  amount  be  used  in 
the  valley?  Although  the  total  irrigated  area  may  have  been  different, 
Grossman  and  others  (1972)  state  that  about  20  Mgal/d  of  surface  water  was 
being  used  for  irrigation  in  the  valley  in  1 96 l . 

The  amount  of  water  presently  being  used  In  the  valley  for  irrigation  is 
comparable  to  the  amount  simulated  in  figure  24  and  the  recharge  from  it  is 
reflected  in  the  static  water  levels.  This  means  that  if  irrigation  were 
doubled  the  aquifer  could  handle  the  recharge  from  it. 

Waste  water  made  available  for  irrigation  could  be  used  on  a  replacement 
basis  for  water  that  is  now  being  used.  The  water  that  is  now  being  used  for 
irrigation  could  be  made  available  for  other  uses  such  as  by  the  industries 
in  the  area  that  are  suffering  from  a  chronic  shortage  of  water. 

Inf i  1 1 trat ion-percolation  simulations . — Tests  were  performed  on  the  model 
to  determine  water-level  changes  that  would  result  from  high-rate  infiltra¬ 
tion  in  the  Tallaboa  Valley.  Twenty-four  tests  were  performed  for  a  simulat- 
ted  period  of  35  days  and  4  tests  were  performed  for  a  simulated  period  of 
1  year.  Figure  25  shows  the  location  of  the  tests;  the  locations  are  indexed 
so  that  each  test  described  in  table  7  can  be  located  on  the  map. 


Figure  23.  Water-level  changes  resulting  from  simulated  irrigation 
vi th  10  million  gallons  per  day  for  1  year  in  the 
Tallaboa  Valley. 
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Figure  25  — Location  of  Infiltration-percolation  aiaulationa  in 
the  Tallaboa  Valley. 
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Table  6. --Maximum  water-level  change  resulting  from  irrigation  for  35  days 
in  the  Tallaboa  Valley. 


Amount  applied, 

Recharged , 

Maximum  water-level 

Mga 1 /d 

Mgal/d 

change,  ft 

7 

2.1 

15 

4.5 

- 

30 

9.0 

6.9 

40 

12.0 

10 

50 

15.0 

12 

60 

18.0 

13 

8o 

24.0 

1 19 

100 

30.0 

l24 

150 

45.0 

'36 

200 

60.0 

*46 

1  Not  possible — water-level  change  is  greater  than  available  storage  area. 


Figure  26 . — Relationship  between  maximum  water-level  changes  and 
area  for  specific  application  rates  of  0.04,  0.02, 
and  0.01  million  gallons  per  day  per  acre  for  35  days 
in  the  Tallaboa  Valley. 
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The  35"day  simulations  were  divided  into  3  series  In  which  each  test 
had  the  same  loading  rates,  which  were  0.4,  0.2  and  0.1  Hgal/d  per  acre. 

Results  were  such  that  none  of  the  tests  would  have  been  feasible  because 
simulated  water-level  changes  exceeded  the  measured  depth  to  water  in  the 
valley.  By  reducing  the  appl icat ion  rates  it  was  noted  that  for  large  areas 
0.04  Mgal/d  was  the  limit  that  could  be  applied  for  35  days.  Even  at  this 
rate  some  areas  outside  of  the  flooded  plots  would  become  waterlogged. 

Table  7  lists  the  maximum  water-level  changes  that  would  occur  if  water  were 
applied  at  rates  of  0.04,  0.02,  and  0.01  Mgal/d  per  acre.  Figure  26  is  a 
graph  showing  the  effect  on  the  maximum  water-level  changes  of  increasing 
the  area  and  amount  applied  for  each  of  these  series. 

(i-—) 

The  curves  for  the  3  sets  of  data  are  defined  by  the  equation  y  *  Ae  »*'  , 
where  y  is  the  maximum  water-level  change,  x  is  the  area  and  A  is  determined 
by  the  rate  of  application.  A  is  8.5,  4.3  and  2.2  for  rates  of  application 
of  0.04,  0.02  and  0.01  (Mga 1 /d) /acre  ,  respectively. 

Table  8  contains  a  list  of  the  maximum  water-level  changes  resulting 
from  high  rate  infiltration  for  a  year.  The  tests  were  performed  at  a  simu¬ 
lated  rate  of  2.75  Mgal/d  and  covered  areas  of  16,  32,  80,  and  144  acres. 

Figure  27  shows  water-level  changes  that  occurred  as  a  result  of  the 
simulated  application  of  2.75  Mgal/d  over  16  acres  for  a  year. 

The  simulated  water-level  changes  resulting  from  the  application  of 
2.75  Mgal/d  over  144  acres  for  1  year  are  shown  in  figure  28.  Even  though 
the  area  is  increased  by  a  factor  of  9  over  the  test  shown  in  figure  27,  the 
maximum  water-level  changes  are  approximately  one-half  that  for  a  smaller 
area.  This  indicates  that  for  longer  periods,  as  the  storage  is  satisfied, 
and  the  flow  is  approaching  steady  state,  an  increase  In  area  is  not  an 
effective  means  of  increasing  the  amount  of  infiltration. 


Table  8.— Maximum  water-level  change  resulting  from  high-rate  infiltration  in 
the  Tallaboa  area  after  1  year. 


Area 

Maximum  water- 
level  change,  ft 

Location,  see 
figure  25 

Rate,  Mgal/d 
per  acre 

Recharge , 
f t/day 

16 

31  1 

1 

0.17 

0.47 

32 

30  1 

1,  2 

.09 

.25 

80 

22 

1-4  Inclusive 

.03 

.08 

144 

14 

1-7  inclusive 

.02 

.06 

Waterlogging  outside  of  application  area. 
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Table 

7. “-Maximum  water-level  change  resulting 
in  the  Tallaboa  Valley  after  35  days 

from  high-rate 

inf i 1 1 rat  ion 

Area, 

Maximum  water- 

Location,'  see 

Rate,  Mgal/d 

Recharg 

acres 

level  change,  ft 

figure  25 

per  acre 

f t/day 

16 

6.9 

1 

0.04 

0.1 1 

32 

8.4 

1.  2 

.04 

.  1 1 

80 

12 

1-4 

.04 

.  1 1 

96 

14 

1-5 

.04 

.  1 1 

128 

17 

1-6 

.04 

.  1 1 

144 

17 

1-7 

.04 

.  1  1 

192 

18 

1-8 

.04 

.  1 1 

256 

18 

1-9 

.04 

.  1 1 

368 

21 

l-i  1 

.04 

.  1 1 

496 

20 

1-13 

.04 

.11 

32 

4.4 

1,  2 

.02 

.06 

80 

6.8 

1-4 

.02 

.06 

144 

6.5 

1-7 

.02 

.06 

192 

9-5 

1-8 

.02 

.06 

256 

9-6 

1-9 

.02 

.06 

304 

10 

1-10 

.02 

.06 

400 

10 

1-12 

.02 

.06 

496 

10 

1-13 

.02 

.06 

64 

2.9 

1-3 

.01 

.03 

144 

4.0 

1-7 

.01 

.03 

304 

4.9 

1-10 

.01 

.03 

400 

5.2 

1-12 

.01 

.03 

496 

5.0 

1-13 

.01 

.03 

608 

5.1 

1-14 

.01 

.03 

1  Where  multiple  locations 

are  indicated  the 

numbered  areas 

are  inclusive 
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EXPLANATION 


LINE  OF  EQUAL 
WATER  LEVEL  CHANGE 
Intervol  2.6.  ond  10  feet 
Datum  is  static  water 
level. 


LOCATION  OF  APPLI 
CATION  (16  acres) 


Figure  27 


■Water-level  changes  resulting  from  the  infiltration- 
percolation  simulation  with  2.75  million  gallons  per 
day  over  16  acres  for  1  year  in  the  Tallaboa  Valley. 


WATER  LEVEL  CHANGE- 
Intervol  2  feet.  Datum 
is  static  water  level. 


D  LOCATION  OF  APPLI¬ 
CATION  (144  ocres) 


Figure  28. —Water-level  changes  resulting  from  the  infiltration- 
percolation  simulation  with  2.75  million  gallons 
per  day  over  144  acres  for  1  year  in  the  Tallaboa  Valley 
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Ponce  Area 

Three  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Ponce  were  considered  for  experiments 
usiny  the  analog  model.  The  first  area  considered  was  to  the  southwest  of 
Ponce  alony  the  coast  west  of  Playa  de  Ponce,  adjacent  to  the  sewaye  treat¬ 
ment  plant.  No  experiments  in  this  area  were  attempted,  however,  because 
this  area  is  character i zed  by  a  hiyh  water  table  and  swampland  behind  a 
6-  to  d-ft  ridye.  Only  on  the  ridge  would  the  depth  to  water  be  as  much  as 
6  ft.  If  this  area  were  used  for  disposal  purposes,  waste  water  would  soon 
erne i ye  in  the  swamp. 

The  other  two  areas  considered  in  the  vicinity  of  Ponce  were  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rfos  Pastillo  and  Cartas,  west  of  Ponce.  The  area  of  the  alluvial 
plain  here  is  10.6  ml'  (McClymonds,  197?) .  The  two  rivers  flow  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  but  lose  all  their  water  to  the  alluvium  during  dry  seasons.  When 
available,  some  water  is  diverted  from  the  Rfo  Cartas  for  Irrigation.  The 
alluvium  has  a  hydraulic  conductivity  of  less  than  2  ft/d  and  a  saturated 
thickness  of  less  than  100  ft  (Bennett,  1976). 

I n t  1 1  1 1  ra t i on-perco 1  a t i on  s imu I  at i ons . --Five  hiyh-rate  infiltration  tests 
were  performed  Tn  the  valley  of  the  Rfos  Cartas  and  Pastillo  northwest  of  Ponce. 
Table  9  contains  a  list  of  the  experiments  indicating  the  simulated  application 
rate,  area,  and  the  water-level  change  due  to  the  water  application. 

Figure  29  is  a  map  of  the  area,  showing  the-  experimental  plots  and  the  depth 
to  water.  The  depths  to  water  are  taken  from  historical  records  and  do  not 
represent  any  special  time  of  the  year.  The  water-level  changes  were  greater 
than  available  storage  area  at  all  application  rates. 

Table  9*”M«xlmum  water-level  change  resulting  from  high-rate  Infiltration  In 
the  Cartas  Pastillo  Valley  for  1  year. 

Max  I  mum 


Rate , 

Area , 

Specific  rate. 

Recharge  , 

water  level 

Locat Ion , 1 

My a  1 /d 

acre 

Myal/d  per  acre 

ft /day 

changes,  ft 

area  number-' 

4.2 

16 

0.26 

0.72 

1  12 

1 

8.8 

32 

.28 

.77 

210 

1,  2 

4.2 

32 

13 

•  36 

98 

1.  2 

8.8 

80 

.  1 1 

•  30 

165 

1-5 

4.2 

64 

•  07 

.  19 

90 

1-4 

'Multiple  site 

numbers  Indicate  all 

sites  within 

the  range  are 

Inc luded. 

•’  See  figure  29- 


Note:  All  of  these  application  rates  would  cause  widespread  waterlogging, 
t 
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Deep-well  Inject  Ion. --Three  experiments  were  performed  to  determine  the 
effects  of  deep-well  disposal  In  the  area  of  the  Rfos  Cartas  and  Past  1 1 lo  north¬ 
west  of  Ponce.  There  Is  no  place  within  this  area  where  the  alluvion  Is 
greater  than  100  ft  thick.  Simulation  of  deep-well  Injection  was  done  In  the 
alluvium  and  not  In  the  limestone,  because  the  limestone  is  very  porous  In 
this  area  and  the  injected  waste  would  move  very  quickly  through  the  formation 
with  no  filtering  action. 

The  experiments  were  performed  by  injection  (applying  current)  to  the 
second  layer  of  the  model.  This  corresponds  to  a  depth  of  65  ft  below  the 
water  table.  Pressure  changes  in  the  second  layer  were  recorded  as  well  as 
those  in  the  top  layer.  All  values  were  recorded  in  feet.  The  simulated 
injection  corresponded  to  3i  6,  and  12  Mgal/d. 

Figures  30,  3 l »  and  32  indicate  the  water-level  changes  that  would  occur 
in  both  the  surface  and  deeper  layers  of  the  aquifer  under  the  stated  stress 
after  I  year.  Pressure  changes  in  the  second  layer  were  much  greater  and 
covered  a  larger  area  than  those  in  the  top  layer.  Only  the  changes  in  the 
surface  layer  are  subject  to  the  limits  of  the  unsaturated  thickness  shown  in 
figure  29. 

Considering  the  results  of  these  tests,  it  is  possible  to  move  12  Mgal/d 
through  the  aquifer. 


Central  Merced ita  Area 

The  area  in  which  simulation  tests  were  performed  is  roughly  between  the 
sugar  processing  plant,  Central  Mercedita,  and  the  Rfo  Jacaguas,  and  from 
lat  I8°N,  north  to  the  outcrops  of  the  limestone  foothills  that  form  the  sides 
of  the  Rfo  Inabon  valley  as  it  emerges  from  the  foothills.  The  Rfos  Inab6n 
and  Jacaguas  flow  through  the  test  area,  the  Inabon  bisecting  the  area  and  the 
Jacaguas  flowing  through  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Irrigation  test  area. 

These  rivers  are  dry  most  of  the  year,  where  they  cross  the  area,  having  been 
depleted  by  natural  recharge  to  the  aquifer  and  diversions  for  irrigation. 

The  thickness  of  the  saturated  part  of  the  alluvium  varies  in  the  area  from 
over  300  ft  in  the  south  to  about  50  ft  where  the  Rfo  Inabon  emerges  from  the 
foothl 1  Is  (Bennett ,  1976).  Transmissivities  in  the  area  vary  from  15,000  to 
20,000  ft"/d  to  1000  ft2/d,  decreasing  from  south  to  north. 

The  locations  of  the  IP  and  irrigation  areas  were  determined  by  sewage 
treatment  plant  location  and  distribution  convenience.  However,  water-level 
records  Indicate  that  the  water  levels  are  very  close  to  the  ground  in  the 
coastal  areas  and  north  to  approximately  lat  18°N.  The  coastal  area  is  in 
sugar  production  only  because  of  an  extensive  system  of  drainage  canals. 
High-rate  inflation  percolation  is  not  recommended  in  this  area,  and  because 
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BASF  F BOM  IlSGS  TOPO  MAP  P  H  PENl  I  LAS  QUAD,  I  t 0,000,  1972 

Figure  30. — Water-level  changes  in  the  Rfos  Canas-Pasti Uo  Valley 
area  resulting  from  simulated  deep-well  injection  with 
3  million  gallons  per  day  for  1  year. 


explanation 


- 5 - LINE  OF  EQUAL  WATER  LEVEL 

10 - CHANGE-Intervol  5  and  10  feet 

Dashed  line  for  layer  I,  solid 
for  layer  2.  Datum  is  static 
water  level 


FiBlire  31 . --Water-level  changes  in  the  Kfos-Canas-Paat i Ho  Valley 
area  resulting  from  simulated  deep-well  injection  with 
6  million  gatlons  per  day  for  1  year. 
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Figure  32. _ Water-level  changes  in  the  Rfos-Canas-Pastillo  Valley 

area  resulting  from  simulated  deep-well  injection  with 
12  million  gallons  per  day  for  1  year. 


there  Is  an  excess  of  water,  irrigation  also  would  not  be  advisable.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  area  that  was  used  for  the  simulation  exercises  was  north  of 
lat  I8°N  and  between  Central  Mercedita  and  the  Rfo  Jacaguas.  Figure  33  is  a 
map  of  the  Mercedita  area  showing  the  location  of  the  irrigation  and  IP  simu¬ 
lations  and  the  depth  to  water. 

Irrigation  s imu lat ions . -- I rr igat ion  in  the  Mercedita  area  was  simulated 
by  applying  varying  amounts  of  electric  current  to  an  area  on  the  model  that 
corresponds  to  approximately  3.000  acres.  When  5  Mgal/d  was  applied  for  a 
simulated  period  of  35  days,  changes  over  the  entire  area  were  1.8  ft  or  less. 
At  10  Mgal/d  for  the  same  period,  3-3  ft  was  the  maximum  change.  Figure  34  is 
a  map  of  the  area  of  irrigation  and  the  water-level  changes  that  would  take 
place  when  20  Mgal/d  is  applied  for  35  days.  The  maximum  change  in  water 
level  is  6.7  ft  and  is  limited  in  areal  extent.  The  change  in  water  level  is 
greater  at  the  southern  limit  of  the  irrigated  area.  This  is  very  close  to 
the  area  that  is  normally  drained  so  that  crops  can  grow.  Irrigation  should 
not  be  attempted  closer  to  the  drained  area  because  of  possible  waterlogging 
of  the  soil. 

Table  10  lists  the  maximum  water-level  changes  that  would  occur  after 
irrigating  the  area  for  35  days  and  for  1  year,  for  various  rates  of  applica¬ 
tion.  About  40  Mgal/d  could  be  applied  for  35  days  and  about  30  Mgal/d  for  a 
year  before  waterlogging  would  occur  in  the  area. 

Changes  in  water  level  that  would  occur  after  1  year  of  irrigation  over 
the  3.000  acres  with  20  Mgal/d  are  shown  in  figure  35.  After  the  year,  water 
levels  would  be  between  5  and  8  ft  below  the  land  surface  and  approximately 
25  percent  of  the  water  that  recharged  the  aquifer  would  run  off  in  the  rivers; 
about  7-5  percent  of  the  20  Mgal/d. 

Inf i 1 trat ion-percolat ion  s imu lat ions . — High-rate  IP  was  simulated  in  the 
Mercedita  area.  Three  series  of  tests  were  performed  using  rates  of  applica¬ 
tion  corresponding  to  0.4,  0.2,  and  0.1  Mgal/d  per  acre.  Simulated  water-level 
changes  were  so  large  that  the  analog  model  could  no  longer  be  considered  an 
accurate  representation  of  the  system  and  the  tests  were  considered  to  have  no 
significance.  The  application  rates  were  then  reduced  to  0.04,  0.02,  and 
0.01  Mgal/d  per  acre.  Maximum  water-level  changes  for  these  reduced  applica¬ 
tions  are  listed  in  table  11.  All  of  these  tests  were  for  35  days.  The  tests 
are  indexed  by  number  to  their  location  shown  on  figure  33. 

Four  IP  tests  were  performed  for  a  simulated  period  of  1  year  in  the  area. 
These  tests  indicated  that  large  areas  of  land  must  be  set  aside  for  IP 
activities  for  rather  small  amounts  of  recharge.  Maximum  water-level  changes 
resulting  from  these  tests  are  listed  in  table  12. 

The  distribution  of  water-level  changes  greater  than  1  ft  are  shown 
(fig.  36)  for  the  spreading  of  0.6  Mgal/d  over  32  acres  for  1  year. 
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Figure  33. — Depth  to  water  and  location  of  irrigation  and  infiltra¬ 
tion-percolation  simulation  sites  in  the  Mercedita  area 
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Figure  36. — Water-level  changes  resulting  from  infiltration- 

percolation  simulation  with  0.6  million  gallons  per  day 
over  32  acres  for  1  year  in  the  Mercedita  area. 


Table  10. --Maximum  water-level  change  resulting  from  irrigation  in  the 
Mercedita  area. 


Maximum  water-level  change,  ft 


Amount  applied, 
Mgal/d 

Recharge , 

Mga 1 /d 

after  35  days 

after  1 

5 

1.5 

1.8 

2.2 

10 

3.0 

3.3 

5.2 

20 

6.0 

1  6.7 

2  9.8 

25 

7.5 

9- A 

1 1 

30 

9.0 

10 

15 

A0 

12.0 

15 

320 

50 

15.0 

316 

32A 

60 

18.0 

321 

90 

27.0 

333 

120 

36.0 

3AA 

3See  figure  3A. 

2See  figure  35. 

3Water-level  changes  greater  than  available  storage  area. 


After  1  year,  0.2  Mgal/d  of  the  0.6  Mgal/d  applied,  reached  the  second 
layer  of  the  aquifer.  Because  of  the  high  degree  of  anisotropy,  most  of  the 
water  moved  in  the  top  30  ft  of  the  aquifer.  In  the  area  of  this  test,  the 
saturated  part  of  the  aquifer  is  270  ft  thick.  This  indicates  that  the 
hydraulic  conductivity  in  the  top  of  the  saturated  zone  is  more  important  in 
the  moving  of  recharge  water  than  the  total  saturated  thickness  of  the 
aquifer. 

None  of  the  tests  indicate  that  IP  spreading  would  be  practical.  There 
is  greater  unsaturated  thickness  farther  from  the  coast  near  the  foothills, 
but  the  transmissivity  of  the  aquifer  decreases  rapidly  and  larger  gradients 
would  be  required  to  distribute  the  water. 


Table  11 .--Maximum  water-level  change  resulting  from  high-rate  Infiltration 
In  the  Merced  I ta  area  after  35  days. 


Area, 

acre 

Maximum 
water-level 
change,  ft 

Mgal/d 

Rate, 
Mgal/d 
,  per  acre 

Recharge, 

ft/d 

Location)  see 
figure  33 

16 

11 

0.6 

0.04 

0.11 

1 

32 

12 

1.3 

.04 

.11 

1.  2 

80 

243 

3.2 

.04 

.11 

ij-4 

96 

3.9 

3.8 

.04 

.11 

*1-5 

128 

249 

5.1 

.04 

.11 

>1-6 

1 44 

250 

5.8 

.04 

.11 

M-7 

192 

259 

7.7 

.04 

.11 

1 1  -8 

256 

^7 

10 

.04 

.11 

M-9 

368 

273 

15 

.04 

.11 

l1-l» 

32 

6.1 

.6 

.02 

.06 

1,  2 

80 

2I7 

1.6 

.02 

.06 

1,  * 

144 

^6 

2.9 

.02 

.06 

ll-7 

192 

3.8 

.02 

.06 

M-8 

256 

^31 

5.1 

.02 

.06 

M-9 

304 

^6 

6.1 

.02 

.06 

M-10 

400 

*37 

8.0 

.02 

.06 

M-12 

64 

4.4 

.6 

,01 

.03 

ll-3 

144 

9.3 

1.4 

.01 

.03 

‘1-7 

304 

12 

3.0 

.01 

.03 

ll  -10 

1  Where 

multiple  locations 

are  indicated,  the  numbered  areas 

are 

Inclusive. 

2 

Waterlogging  likely  outside  of  application  area. 
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Table  12. —Maximum  water-level  change  resulting  from  hlgh-rate  Infiltration 
In  the  Merced  I ta  area  for  1  year. 


Area, 

acre 

Maximum 
water-level 
change,  ft 

Amount 
appl ted , 
Mga 1 /d 

Recharge, 

Mgal/d 

Rate 
Mgal/d 
per  acre 

Location,  see 
figure  33 

16 

13 

0.6 

0.2 

0.04 

1 

32 

16 

1.3 

.4 

.04 

1,  2 

32 

6.7 

.6 

.2 

.02 

1.  2 

80 

16 

1.6 

.5 

.02 

i]_4 

l 

Includes  all  si tes 

within  the 

range. 

Jobos  Area 

The  test  area  in  the  vicinity  of  Jobos  is  situated  on  one  of  the 
narrower  parts  of  the  south  coast  alluvial  plain.  The  area  is  almost  entire¬ 
ly  rural  and  almost  entirely  given  over  to  the  production  of  suqarcane.  The 
plain  slopes  gently  from  the  foothills  to  BahTa  de  Jobos  (Jobos  Bay)  and  is 
traversed  by  two  stream  channels,  which  carry  the  Rfos  Seco  and  Melania. 

Both  streams  are,  as  the  name  of  one  suggests,  dry  most  of  the  time. 

The  water  table  is  fairly  close  to  the  ground  in  the  western  part  of  the 
test  area  and  in  sections  close  to  Jobos  Bay.  However,  in  areas  close  to  the 
bedrock  hills  the  water  table  is  30  to  50  ft  below  ground  level. 

The  saturated  thickness  of  the  alluvium  in  the  area  does  not  exceed 
100  ft.  This  is  considerably  less  than  at  Mercedita,  Yauco,  Guayanilla  and 
Tallaboa,  but  about  comparable  with  the  valley  of  the  Rfos  Pastil lo  and 
Caftas.  A  small  zone  near  the  east  end  of  the  test  area  has  a  hydraulic 
conductivity  of  about  100  ft/d  but  the  remainder  of  the  area  has  low 
hydraulic  conductivity.  The  entire  area  is  considered  to  be  between  alluvial 
fans  and  as  such  exhibits  lower  hydraulic  conductivity  than  in  the  center  of 
the  fans.  This  fact  combined  with  the  limited  thickness  of  the  alluvium 
indicates  that  larger  gradients  are  needed  to  move  the  water  in  the  aquifer 
and  recharge  conditions  are  less  than  ideal. 

There  is  some  compensation  that  can  be  considered  for  this  area,  however. 
Though  limited  in  the  north-south  dimension  by  the  rock  hills  and  the  bay, 
the  east  and  west  dimensions  are  not  limited,  at  least  in  the  context  of  this 
consideration.  This  means  the  area  of  recharge  can  be  increased  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  stated  limiting  factors.  Another  consideration  is  that  in  other 
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tests  It  was  found  that  most  of  the  water  moved  In  the  upper  30  ft  of  the 
saturated  zone;  therefore,  the  thickness  of  the  alluvium  is  not  as  critical 
as  might  be  expected. 

The  area  Is  located  about  5  miles  west  of  Guayama.  If  waste  water  is 
to  be  used  it  would  be  supplied  from  the  Guayama  treatment  plant. 

Because  of  the  limiting  factors  stated  above  IP  simulations  were  not 
attempted  in  the  Jobos  area. 

Irrigation  simulations. — Ten  irrigation  experiments  were  performed  in 
the  area  representing  Jobos  on  the  model.  The  application  of  amounts  as 
listed  in  table  13  was  simulated  over  an  area  of  3,000  acres.  The  mounding 
of  the  water  table  was  gradual  so  that  the  effect  was  widespread  and  not 
very  high  over  the  area.  Figure  37  indicates  the  depth  to  water  in  February 
1975,  and  figures  38  and  39  show  the  changes  in  water  level  predicted  when 
applying  18,  and  36  Mgal/d  for  1  year. 

Based  on  the  pattern  of  water-level  changes,  18  Mgal/d  could  be 
applied  as  irrigation  without  causing  waterlogging.  The  pattern  of  water- 
level  changes  shown  in  figure  38  Indicates  that  there  would  be  problems  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  area,  but  because  there  is  greater  depth  to 
water  in  the  north,  it  would  be  acceptable  to  remove  irrigation  from  the 
near-shore  areas  and  apply  that  removed  to  areas  near  the  foothills. 


Guayama  Area 

The  location  of  the  recharge  simulations  in  the  Guayama  area  is  very 
close  to  the  location  of  the  Jobos  simulations.  The  western  end  of  the 
Guayama  test  area  is  less  than  a  mile  from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Jobos 
test  area.  Conditions  described  for  the  Jobos  area  are  true  for  the  most 
part  in  the  Guayama  area.  Figure  1»0  shows  the  locations  of  the  test  In 
relation  to  the  city  of  Guayama  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

The  saturated  thickness  of  the  alluvium  throughout  the  test  area  is 
less  than  100  ft.  Near  the  foothills  and  In  the  valleys  between  the  out¬ 
crops  it  is  less  than  50  ft.  Hydraulic  conductivity  is  between  25  and 
50  ft/d  for  most  of  the  coastal  plain.  There  is  one  area,  however,  where 
locally  the  hydraulic  conductivity  is  relatively  high,  and  that  is  where  the 
RTo  Guamanf  changes  direction  from  southwest  to  south.  Values  of  up  to 
200  ft/d  hydraulic  conductivity  have  been  identified  in  this  area  (Bennett, 
1976).  This  area  is  the  center  of  the  Guamanf  alluvial  fan  and  is  the  best 
location  for  ground-water  supplies  in  the  area  (DTaz,  1971). 
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explanation 


•10 - LINE  OF  EQUAL  OEPTM  TO  WATER 

Interval  K)  foal  Datum  M  tarfoca 

#«•  WELL  -  Number  ia  aoatb  to  voter  in  foot 
_  P  moan*  pwmfmp  m4  S  static. 

]  TEST  AREA 


Mata  RaJonvta 


\se  PKOM  USv.S  TOPV  MAP  PK  OPNTKA.  '  UnWRl  QUAD  l  .H\OOi\  iMV 


Figure  17. —Depth  to  water  and  location  of  irrigation  simulation* 
in  the  John*  are*. 
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T*b)e  13. — Maximum  water-level 
Jobos  area. 

Rate, 

Mga I /d 

1.8 

3.0 

4.2 
5.4 

7.2 
9.0 

12 

18 

36 

60 


change  resulting  from  Irrigation 


Maximum 


Recharge , 
Mgal/d 

water-l< 

change 

0.5 

0.8 

.9 

1.5 

1.3 

1.5 

1.6 

1.5 

2.2 

2.2 

2.7 

3.0 

3.6 

*•5 

5.4 

1  6.0 

10.8 

!1 2 

18 

22 

In  the 


1  See  f igure  38. 

'  See  f  Igure  39- 

Note:  Waterlogging  would  occur  for  applications  of  36  and 
60  Mgal/d. 


The  plain  east  of  the  Rfo  Guamanf,  referred  to  as  the  Guayama  alluvial 
fan,  does  not  possess  the  qualities  necessary  to  provide  good  recharge. 
Prospects  are  best  for  recharge  In  the  valley  of  the  RTo  Guamanf  northwest 
of  Guayama  and  in  the  Guamanf  fan.  There  has  been  Industrial  activity  on 
the  Guamanf  fan  starting  In  1966.  When  the  industries  moved  in,  land  was 
removed  from  sugarcane  production  and  Irrigation  eased  In  these  areas  cut¬ 
ting  off  a  valuable  source  of  recharge  to  the  aquifer. 

The  depth  to  water  varies  from  zero  at  the  shore  of  the  Caribbean  Sea 
to  almost  30  ft  along  the  foothills.  The  depth  to  water  Is  shown  In 
figure  40.  Also  shown  are  the  locations  of  the  Irrigation  and  IP  simulations. 

Irrigation  s Imulatlons .--The  total  area  covered  by  the  irrigation  slmu- 
latlons  In  tne  vicinity  of  Guayama  corresponds  to  2,100  acres.  Table  14  Is  a 
listing  of  the  10  irrigation  experiments  giving  the  amount  applied  and  the 
maximum  water-level  change  for  each. 
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Figure  *0. --Depth  to  wutvr  and  locution  of  irrigation  and  infiltration- 
percolation  smml.it  ion  site*  in  the  tluavama  area. 


EXPLANATION 

—  20— LINE  OF 


EQUAL 
Interval  10  feet 


DEPTH  TO  WATER- 
Datum  is  land  surface 
Dashed  where  uncertain 


a  IRRIGATION  TEST  AREA 

S  INFILTRATION  percolation  test  area 
Numbers  are  mdeied  to  table  lla 

WELL-Number  is  depth  to  water  in  feet 


^  J  K'  * 

/ - \ 
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r  \ 
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Table  1 1*. --Maximum  water-level  change  resulting  from  irrigation  in  the 
Guayama  area. 


Amount  of 
water  added, 
Mga I /d 


Recharge , 
Mga 1 / d 


Maximum 
water-level 
change,  ft 


1,8 

3,0 

4.2 
5.** 

7.2 
9.0 

12 

18 

236 

260 


0.5 

0.75 

.9 

1.5 

1.3 

3.0 

1.6 

3.0 

2.2 

4.5 

2.7 

6.0 

3-6 

9.0 

5.4 

1 1 1 

10.8 

25 

18 

40 

‘Water-level  changes  indicated  on  figure  4l. 

2 Appl icat ions  at  this  rate  would  cause  waterlogging. 


The  maximum  that  could  be  applied  to  the  area  without  waterlogging  is 
18  Mgal/d.  Figure  A!  illustrates  the  water-level  changes  that  would  occur 
after  I  year  of  irrigation  with  18  Mga)/d.  The  10-ft  water-level  change  line 
intercepts  the  10-ft  line  of  equal  depth  to  water.  If  some  of  the  irrigation 
were  removed  from  the  west  part  of  the  area  where  the  interference  occurs  and 
were  placed  to  the  east  and  north  of  the  area,  the  water-level  changes  would 
be  well  within  the  limits  of  the  present  unsaturated  depth. 

Figure  42  is  a  graphical  relationship  between  the  amount  of  water  applied 
and  the  corresponding  (simulated)  maximum  water-level  change. 

Inf i 1 tration-percolat ion  s imu lat i ons . — Six  IP  experiments  were  performed 
in  the  Guayama  area,  all  for  a  simulated  period  of  1  year.  Table  15  is  a 
list  of  experiments  indicating  the  amount  applied,  area,  rate,  location 
(on  fig.  40),  and  the  maximum  water-level  change.  The  maximum  water-level 
change  is  greater  than  the  depth  of  the  unsaturated  zone  in  each  case  and  none 
of  these  rates  could  be  applied  for  a  year. 


EXPLANATION 


-K) — LINE  OF  EQUAL  WATER  LEVEL  CHANGE* 
inter voi  2  feet  Datum  is  static  water  level 

20 — LINE  OF  EQUAL  DEPTH  TO  WATER- 
interval  10  feet.  Datum  island  surfoce. 


Water-level  changes  resulting  from  simulated  irrigation 
with  18  million  gallons  per  day  for  1  year  in  the 
Ouavama  area . 


WATER  APPLIEO,  IN  MILLION  GALLONS  PER  OAT 


Figure  42. — Relationship  between  maximum  water-level  change  and 
simulated  irrigation  for  1  year  in  the  Cuayama  area. 
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Table  15- 

--Maximum  water-level 
in  the  Guayama  area 

change  resulting  from  high-rate 

inf i Itrat ion 

Amount 
appl (ed , 
Mgal/d 

Area, 
ac  re 

Rate, 
Mgal/d 
per  acre 

Recharge , 
ft/d 

Location)  see 
figure  40 

Maximum 
water-level 
change,  ft 

4.2 

16 

0.26 

0.8 

1 

230 

9 

32 

.28 

.9 

1,  ? 

260 

4.2 

32 

.13 

.4 

1.  2 

228 

9 

8o 

.n 

.3 

1 1  -4 

239 

4.2 

64 

.07 

.2 

1 1-3 

20 

9 

144 

.06 

.2 

1 1-5 

*33 

Table  16. 

--Maximum  water-level  change  resulting  from  high-rate 
with  application  rate  reduced. 

i  nf i Itrat ion 

0.64 

16 

0.04 

0. 1 

1 

4.6 

1.28 

32 

.04 

.  1 

1,  2 

8.5 

2.56 

64 

.04 

.  1 

'1-3 

12 

3.2 

80 

.04 

.1 

1 1  -4 

14 

5.76 

144 

.04 

.1 

*1-5 

21 

-96 

16 

.06 

.2 

1 

6.9 

1.92 

32 

.06 

.2 

1,  2 

13 

3.84 

64 

.06 

.2 

*1-3 

18 

4.8 

80 

.06 

.2 

'1-4 

21 

8.6 

144 

.06 

.2 

'1-5 

232 

'Multiple  site  numbers  indicate  all  sites  within  the  range  are  included, 
2  Water logg ing  likely  outside  of  application  area. 
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Figure  43. — Relationship  between  maxinun  water-level  change  and  area 
with  infiltration-percolation  simulated  rates  of  0.04 
and  0.06  nillion  gallons  per  day  for  1  year  in  the 

Cuayama  area. 
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EXPLANATION 


15  LINE  OF  EQUAL  WATER  LEVEL  CHANGE- 
Inierva!  5  feet  Datum  is  static  water  level. 

;  INFILTRATION  AREA 


Figure  44. — Water-level  changes  resulting  froa  infiltration- 

percolation  simulation  of  4.2  million  gallons  per  day 
over  04  acres  for  1  year  in  the  Guayama  area. 
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The  amounts  applied  were  reduced,  and  using  the  same  areas,  analyses 
were  made  for  constant  rates  of  0.04  and  0.06  Mgal/d  per  acre.  These  values 
are  listed  in  table  16.  The  data  of  table  16  are  plotted  on  figure  43.  At 
the  rate  of  0.06  Hgal/d  per  acre  the  largest  area  that  could  be  acommodated 
without  saturation  to  the  ground  surface  is  about  50  acres.  The  amount  that 
would  be  involved  at  this  rate  and  area  would  be  3  Mgal/d  (50  x  0.06).  In 
the  same  way,  the  maximum  that  could  be  spread  at  0.04  Mgal/d  per  acre  is 
3  Mgal/d,  which  would  cover  about  85  acres. 

Figure  44  illustrates  the  pattern  of  water-level  changes  that  would 
occur  after  I  year  of  application  of  4.2  Mgal/d  to  64  acres.  Under  this 
stress  the  ground  would  become  completely  saturated  in  a  small  area. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  limiting  factors  in  all  of  the  simulations  are  the  amount  of  unsat¬ 
urated  material  in  the  alluvium,  the  maximum  hydraulic  gradient  permitted 
by  the  local  topography  and  depth  to  water,  the  hydraulic  conductivity,  and 
the  amount  of  water  that  can  be  removed  by  evapotranspiration. 

The  thickness  of  unsaturated  material  is  generally  about  20  feet.  In 
areas  where  there  is  a  greater  thickness  of  unsaturated  material,  the 
hydraulic  conductivity  is  usually  less  and  the  water  cannot  move  through  the 
aquifer  as  readily. 

The  water-surface  gradient  that  can  be  established  is  related  to  the 
depth  of  unsaturated  material,  because  once  this  material  is  saturated  in 
the  area  of  application,  a  further  increase  of  gradient  cannot  be  attained. 

The  gradient  is  also  affected  by  the  hydraulic  conductivity  of  the  aquifer. 
Where  the  hydraulic  conductivity  is  high,  the  required  gradient  will  be  less 
for  a  given  flow;  thus  more  water  can  be  applied  per  foot  of  unsaturated 
material.  Where  the  hydraulic  conductivity  is  low,  the  reverse  is  true. 

The  hydraulic  conductivity  in  the  alluvium,  in  the  area  of  the  tests, 
varies  from  less  than  25  to  200  ft  per  day  with  only  a  limited  area  greater 
than  200  ft/day,  and  the  majority  of  the  area  50  ft/day  or  less. 

Where  evaporation  rates  are  high,  large  amounts  of  the  water  applied 
will  be  lost  to  this  process,  and  more  water  must  be  applied  than  where  the 
ET  rates  are  low  to  achieve  similar  results.  For  the  study  area,  the  ET  rate 
is  considered  to  be  uniform.  The  ET  rate  affected  the  results  of  the 
irrigation  trials  more  than  the  IP  trials. 

When  considering  an  area  for  artificial  recharge  certain  things  must  be 
known  about  the  area.  This  study  has  considered  only  the  ability  of  the 
aquifer  to  carry  the  water  and  in  some  aspects  presents  conservative  findings. 

The  soil  zone,  what  it  consists  of  and  how  it  affects  recharge  has  not 
been  considered. 
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This  study  also  does  not  consider  the  effects  of  quality  of  water  on 
artificial  recharge.  There  are  two  factors  that  should  be  considered: 

1.  Changes  of  ground-water  quality  due  to  difference  In  quality 
between  the  natural  ground  water  and  the  recharged  water,  and 

2.  Changes  In  aquifer  characteristics  because  of  chemical  reaction 
between  Introduced  water  and  either  natural  water  or  the  aquifer 
matrix. 

These  effects  could  be  serious  but  It  should  be  possible  to  evaluate  them  In 
advance  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  entire  system. 

About  10  Mgal/d  of  waste  water  could  be  made  available  for  recharge 
purposes  in  the  Ponce  area  In  the  very  near  future  but  larger  amounts  are 
included  in  the  experiments  to  Include  future  recharge  possibilities. 


Irrigation  Trials 

Irrigation  seems  by  far  the  most  efficient  way  to  utilize  the  waste 
water. 

A  rule  of  thumb  was  used  In  the  irrigation  experiments  in  which 
70  percent  of  the  water  was  considered  used  up  in  the  ET  process.  The 
amount  applied  was  limited  by  the  ET  rate  and  in  most  places  this  limit  was 
met  before  the  aquifer  was  entirely  saturated.  In  actual  practice,  where 

the  crop  use-infiltration  ratio  is  different,  the  application  rate  could  be 
changed  accordingly. 

Some  examples  of  areas  necessary  to  account  for  all  the  ET  when  the 
ET  rate  Is  0.0|l*  ft/d,  and  I  Mgal/d  is  applied  are: 

30  percent  recharge  153  acres 

50  110 

70  66 

Some  of  the  experiments  determined  that  most  of  the  water  will  move 
through  the  upper  layers  of  the  aquifer,  and  only  a  small  part  of  the  water 
will  move  down  Into  the  deeper  layers.  The  rate  at  which  the  water  moves 
vertically  In  the  aquifer  Is  unknown  and  although  some  have  attempted  to 
determine  this  value  through  rule  of  thumb  techniques  no  field  tests  are 
known  In  which  this  value  has  been  determined  for  the  area  under  study. 
Tests  of  the  vertical  rate  of  water  flow  in  the  areas  are  necessary  before 
a  recharge  system  can  be  designed. 
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Table  17  Is  a  compilation  of  data  from  the  simulations  that  gives  the 
amount  of  water  that  can  be  used  for  irrigation  In  each  area  (30  percent 
going  to  recharge  the  aquifer). 


Table  17. -"Amount  of  water  that  can  be  used  for  irrigation  In  the  various 
areas. 


Area 

Irr (gat  ton, 

Mgal/d 

Acres 

Yauco 

12 

570 

Guayanf 1  la 

9 

1,790 

Tal laboa 

10 

7*0 

Merced ita 

20 

3,000 

Jobos 

18 

3,000 

Guayama 

18 

2,100 

High-Rate  infiltration 


Results  of  the  IP  experiments  were  not  encouraging.  Most  of  the  water 
will  have  to  move  through  the  upper  layer  of  the  aquifer  under  the  simulated 
conditions.  Water  will  move  so  slowly  downward  that  the  top  layer  of  the 
aquifer  will  distribute  most  of  the  water.  In  one  test  where  vertical  move¬ 
ment  of  water  was  measured,  0.2  of  0.6  Mgal/d  applied,  moved  to  the  lower 
,ayers  H**  aquifer.  In  the  area  of  the  test,  the  top  layer  represents 
30  ft  of  aquifer  and  the  other  layers  represent  270  ft  of  aquifer,  so  that 
67  percent  of  the  water  moved  in  10  percent  of  the  aquifer,  Gradients  build 
up  so  rapidly  under  heavy  applications  that  the  areas  must  be  increased  to 
accommodate  the  large  amounts  of  water.  For  areas  with  deep  unsaturated 
zones  or  large  transmissivities  IP  is  an  acceptable  method  of  recharge,  but 
on  the  south  coast  of  Puerto  Rico  conditions  are  not  favorable  for  this  type 
of  recharge. 


Injection 

When  Injecting  water  into  an  aquifer,  slow  vertical  movement  Is 
advantageous  because  it  allows  water  to  flow  in  the  deep  layers  under  the 
Influence  of  increased  pressures,  but  does  not  allow  the  water  to  flow  easily 
to  the  surface.  Under  these  conditions  the  water  table  will  not  rise  rapidly 
and  the  unsaturated  zone  will  not  become  saturated  rapidly.  The  Injection 
experiments  determined  that  12  Mgal/d  could  be  injected  into  the  alluvium 
west  of  Ponce  without  waterlogging  at  the  surface. 
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